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PREFATORY NOTE 


The main subject-matter of this book was originally used 
ina dissertation presented for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy in Classical Philology at Harvard University. Since 
that time, however, the work has undergone a careful revi- 
sion, although my conclusions are essentially the same as in 


the original thesis. 
E. M. R. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In a careful examination of the fragments preserved 
from the writings of the Greek comic poets, one must of 
necessity be impressed with the réle which cooks in gen- 
eral played in Greek Comedy. In my own study of these 
comic fragments the material collated on this subject was 
such as to induce the belief that cooks were an important 
factor in the life of the ancient Greeks, both private and 
public, and therefore worthy of more extensive investigation 
and more careful consideration than had been accorded 
them. Hence I was led to investigate, as far as possible, 
alt Greek literature, and the inscriptions as well, in the 
hope that a contribution of some value might be made to 
the study of Greek life on a subjent which was apparently 
of such real importance. 

One need not go beyond a careful reading of Athenaeus 
to be convinced of the significant part which cooks played 
in the life of the Greeks from the middle of the fifth century 
before our era, or even earlier, down to the third century at 
least after the birth of Christ. Because of the form which 
Athenaeus gave to his work, under the title of Deipnoso- 
phistae, and the subjects therein discussed, the characters 
at the fictitious feast of Larensis' are represented as dis- 
coursing upon a variety of subjects concerned with feasting 
and everything pertaining to matters connected with the 
preparation of banquets and the like. Particularly is it 
true that the cook is introduced as quoting authors who 
have portrayed those of his own vocation in the Greek 
Comedy. To this fact, indeed, we owe the preservation of 
a very large number of the comic fragments. The role 


1Cf, Wilh. Christ, Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur3, p. 735 and n. 2. 
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taken by cooks may be judged somewhat from the fact that 
at least two plays are known to have been composed by 
Nicostratus and Anaxilas which bore the titles of Mayeupos 
and Mdryeipo respectively, while Menander wrote a play 
called Anyoupyds.' In no less than thirty-three fragments,’ 
moreover, Athenaeus indicates that a cook is speaking, and 
elsewhere the voice of the paryepos is often recognizable. 
As Comedy is a mirror of the life of the times when com- 
posed, however extravagant may be its form, we see herein 
very much that is of genuine worth in the study of such a 
question as that which I propose to discuss. In fact, we 
may safely say that no other single figure is everywhere in 
evidence quite so much on the comic stage, particularly of 
the Middle and the New Comedy, as the cook in his various 
humors and numerous and important functions. 

But not only do the writings of the comic poets point to 
the significance of the cook in Greece, but Athenaeus also 
either gives the names of writers on the art of cookery and 
related arts, or else quotes from similar authors with such 
frequency that no doubt can be left in our minds as to the 
ever-increasing significance of the art with the passing of 
the centuries. And, again, the cooks are here made to 
quote the chief authorities on their own specialties in a way 
that indicates the importance of their art as known to 
Athenaeus from the life of his own times, and from a study 
of previous customs and conditions. Such books would be 
written only when there was a positive demand for them. 
Hence no sufficient reason is apparent for the seeming 


1All passages quoted from the fragments of Greek Comedy (excepting Aristo- 
phanes) will be referred, by volume and page, to the works of August Meineke, 
Fragmeénta Comicorum Graecorum (ed. a. 1839, 1840, 1841, 1857), and Theodor Kock, 
Comicorum Atticorum F'ragmenta (ed. a. 1880, 1884, 1888). Compare for the passages 
here cited, M. III, 284, 346; IV, 103; K. IT, 224, 269; IIT, 33. 

2Cf. M. TIT, 235, 298, 416, 429, 439, 442, 451, 462, 464, 465, 470, 471, 547 (bis), 551, 585; 
TV, 26, 68, 153, 381, 394, 435, 436, 459, 479, 482, 486, 492, 494, 521, 530, 557, 583; K. If, 184, 234, 
323, 335, 341, 344, 351, 360, 361, 362, 366, 367, 423 (bis), 425, 447, 500, 540; ILI, 82; IT, 545, 553; 
ITI, 276, 277, 296, 312, 314, 317, 322, 328, 342, 349, 369, 386. 
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apology of A. Wellauer for having treated of the literature 
relating to eating and cooks among the Greeks in an article 
entitled “Ueber die Ess- und Kochlitteratur der Griechen,”’ 
in Jahn’s Archiv fir Philologie und Paedagogtk (X [1844], 
pp. 176-94). 

The names of many of these writers are mentioned by 
cooks who appear in Comedy,’ and Athenaeus refers to a 
very large number of them. It may not be amiss, there- 
fore, to make mention of a few of them here, because of the 
frequent allusions to them in Athenaeus, and thus some 
idea will be obtained of the extent to which such things 
were carried among the Greeks. Many of them, it appears, 
wrote books entitled "Owapruticd, which dealt with every- 
thing related to éya of various kinds—that is to say, 
dainties in the line of meats. A great many of their names 
are recorded by Athenaeus.” These writers are frequently 
quoted by the banqueters in Athenaeus and the cooks por- 
trayed by him, particularly on the methods of cooking 
varieties of fishes, the season when they should be eaten, the 
best places for obtaining them, and matters of like weight 
to the connoisseurs in the art. Among these names that of 
Mithaecus is especially famous, his book being devoted 
wholly to Sicilian cookery.’ Pollux also recounts many 
names of men who wrote ’Owomouxa cvyypaupata.* Books 
of a somewhat different character were the Tactpodoyia of 
Archestratus (which went under other names also) and the 
‘Owaprutixal TX@oca of Artemidorus,’ the latter being a 
dictionary of cookery. There were also special works on 
special subjects, such as that of Chrysippus, who wrote on 
confectionery, with particular reference to cheese-cakes, it 


1Cf. pp. 31, 32. 

2Cf. Ath, xii, 516c; also Ath. vii, 294d, 304d, 312b, 313b; ix, 37le, 395/, etc., on 
Epaenetus; ix, 369d, etc., on Glaucus; vii, 325f, on Mithaecus. 

8Cf. Plato, Gorg. 518B. 4Cf. Pollux, Onom., vi, 70, 71. 

5Cf. Athen. i, 4, d and e; iv, 1626; viii, 335d, on Archestratus; Athen. i, 5b 
ix, 387d; xiv, 662 and 663, on Artemidorus. 
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would seem.’ Dorotheus appears to have written on a 
special dish, watTvn,” much spoken of in the New Comedy. 
Many others might be added to this list from other writers 
quoted by Athenaeus or mentioned by various authors. 
Indeed, such writings became so frequent, and their neces- 
sary effects were so strongly felt, that writers like Plutarch 
(particularly in his Quaestiones convivales) saw fit to advise 
against such extravagant and luxurious tastes as would be 
aroused by books of this character. Their main theme is 
that voiced by Musonius (in Stobaeus, Hel. xvii, 42, 
Wachsmuth-Hense) : 

Eis rodro S& mpoeAnAvOapev Arxvelas Kal dpodpayias, dore kabamrep 
povorka Kal latpuxa ovTw Kal payerpiKa meroinvTal Ties oVYypappaTa, 
& tiv pev dovyv Kal wavy avg tiv ev TH Hdpvyr, THy 8 tyieay 
diapGeipe. 

Although no one of these books has been preserved en- 
tire, the quotations from them are sufficient to show that 
the influences from abroad were very powerful in increasing 
the growth of the art of cookery among the Greeks. 
Through conflicts and intercourse with oriental nations, in 
particular, many new and unheard-of customs were intro- 
duced into Greece. The establishment of colonies in other 
lands shows its influence here as well as in other depart- 
ments of Greek life and thought. Hence many names of 
dishes mentioned by Athenaeus come from Lydia, Sicily, 
and elsewhere, and the preparation of these same dishes has 
been learned from foreign cooks. But surer evidence of 
external influences is found in frequent references, especially 
in Comedy, to cooks themselves from other countries, as will 
appear in the main discussion of this subject.’ 

Passages in the Old Greek Comedy before the time of 
Aristophanes‘ show that the art of the skilled cook was 


1Cf. Athen. xiv, 647c, 648a. 2 Cf. ibid. 662f. 3 Cf. pp. 13-17 and pp. 40, 41. 
4Cf. Pherecrates in Athen. vi, 268e (M. IT, 299; K. I, 174). 
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already an important factor in the life of the times. Indeed, 
it is not to be doubted, as allusions in the fragments pre- 
served to us indicate, that already in the plays of Epicharmus 
and other earlier comic writers questions pertaining to 
cookery were not unknown. By the time of Aristophanes 
this great poet was ready to ridicule the important place 
which such things were allowed in preceding writers." Yet 
even he cannot refrain from presenting to his audiences 
some cooking scenes of rare interest,’ so varied and impor- 
tant were the functions of the cooks of his time, and such 
was the popular demand, because of the popular taste, for 
such spectacles. But in the Middle and New Comedy the 
cook was a still more familiar figure upon the boards. From 
this period the increase in luxurious habits of living and 
eating among certain peoples of Greece was allied with cor- 
responding extravagance in matters relating to cookery. 
These customs must have had special weight from the 
period of Alexander the Great to the time when Athenaeus 
wrote his Deipnosophists. And after an investigation of 
Greek literature we find that Athenaeus is our chief au- 
thority on this large subject, first of all by reason of the 
style of the book he composed, and again because of the 
innumerable writers mentioned or quoted in his work. 

In a coherent and full discussion of a subject of this 
kind there are very many difficulties in the way of progress, 
so many varieties of forms does it assume. To sum these 
up briefly: The kind of cook required to prepare the food 
varied for different occasions, and sometimes more than one 
kind were necessary for the same occasion. Again, the 
same title might signify the same person, but with a differ- 
ent function to perform, under different circumstances. 
And, lastly, with the lapse of years it was not impossible 
for the title of a certain kind of cook to carry with it an 


1Cf, Arist., Pas, 739 ff, 2Cf. pp. 52 f. 
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entirely new signification. The lack of any complete dis- 
cussion of the subject may possibly be due, in part at least, 
to these very reasons. 

Among the passages in modern works that I have found 
on this subject, the article by E. Potter in the Dictionnaire 
des antiquités, grecques et romaines, of Daremberg and 
Saglio (s. v. “Coquus ou Cocus”) seems to be the most 
comprehensive. Yet this makes no pretensions to an ex- 
haustive treatment of the subject, and some conclusions in 
this article are liable to change upon a more thorough study 
of all the evidence afforded in literature." Many references 
to various aspects of the question are found scattered through 
the valuable Lehrbuch of Hermann.’ In Hugo Bliéimner’s 
separate work’* there are also statements regarding the proy- 
ince of those designated by certain words. Certain phases 
of the cook’s life are discussed by Bekker in his Charikles.* 
Mahaffy has, moreover, presented parts of the subject in 
popular form in his interesting book, Social Life in Greece.’ 
Wherever I have found the subject treated by other modern 
writers, I shall endeavor to give honor to whom honor is 
due. The books mentioned above contain the fullest gen- 
eral discussions I have been able to discover. 

A word is here in order regarding the method which I 
shall use in the presentation of the subject. The word pa- 
yeipos designated and included those cooks who were supreme 
in their art at the time when the most evidence is available 
concerning their profession. The discussion of these per- 
sons will therefore serve as the fundamental part of this 
work. And, furthermore, since this word payepos has not 


1Cf. pp. 29 ff. 

2Cf. K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der griechischen Privatalterthiimer’ (red. ab 
Hugo Bliimner, 1882), pp. 218, 223, 227, 228, etc. 

3Cf. Hugo Bliimner, Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und Kiinste bei 
Griechen und Rémern (Leipzig, 1875), I, pp. 82-84. 

4Cf. W. A. Bekker, Charikles (red. ab Herm. Goll, 1878), II, pp. 206, 318, etc. 

5Cf. J. P. Mahaffy, Social Life in Greece, pp. 281 ff. 
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the same signification at all times, as will be shown below, it 
has appeared most suitable to use the Greek word through- 
out this discussion. The relations of the wayepo. to cooks 
indicated by other words will therefore be mentioned only 
in a general way. But at some future time it is my pur- 
pose to publish as a second part to this discussion the 
results of my study of material concerning the other various 
kinds of cooks. In this way it is hoped there will remain 
no doubt in the minds of those who read this dissertation as 
to the correctness of the conclusions drawn from the vast 
amount of material afforded by Greek writers regarding the 
status, the distinctions, the functions, the characteristics of 
these payepo. who delighted the hearts and pleased the 
palates of so large a number of the ancient Greeks. 


Princeton, N. J. 
January, 1905 





CHAPTER I 
DERIVATION OF THE WORD MATEIPO= 


As regards the derivation of the word payepos, the an- 
cient lexicographers refer it to the root way- which is found 
in pdoow (or parr), “to knead.” And so Herodianus (i, 
198, ll. 9, 10, Lentz) explains the word: Mdyepos mapa 
To pdoow 6 Tas alas dupe@v;' while Eustathius says (Com. 
in Odyss., p. 1761, ll. 34 ff.): “Edn 6é cai drt 1) wayls azo 
THs watns 4 TOU pactevey pynOeioa Tapayer Tov pdryetpov, ds 
ovT@, dynal, Aéyerar Tapa Td payidas alpew Hnyouv mpoadépay. 
Suidas and the Htymologicum magnum follow Herodianus 
in his explanation of the etymology of the word.’ Slightly 
varying in their tenor are the remarks of other writers on 
etymology when treating of this word, but they are generally 
agreed in referring it to the same root as occurs in the verb 
pacow.® 

Hence the primal signification of the word was asso- 
ciated with the making of bread. But other words were 
afterward used for ‘‘bakers,”’* and the word payepos came 
to have a very specific meaning.” And this view agrees with 
the statement of Paulus’ (in Festus, p. 58,14 M.): “Cocum 
et pistorem apud antiquos eundem fuisse accepimus.” 


1Cf. Arist., Eq. 55, “‘ wagav weuwayxdtos,”’ 

2Suid. and Htym. mag.,s. v. Cf. also Herodian. ii, 412, 1.14, Lentz: Mdédyetpos 
Tapa T) Magow Hyovv Oo Tas malas pepigwyv, from Etym. Orion. 100, 4. 

&8Cf. Etym. Gudian., s. v.; Schaefer on Gregor. Cor., pp. 280 and 606. 

4Such words as aproxémos, aproro.ds, otroroids. It is my intention at some future 
time to publish the results of my investigation concerning the use and application 
of these words, 

5Cf. Daremberg et Saglio, s. v. ‘‘Coquus,”” and Hugo Bliimner, Technologie u. 
Terminologie der Gewerbe u. Kiinste bei Gr. u. Rém. (Leipzig, 1875), I, 82 ff. 

6Cf. Pliny, N. H. xviii, 108: ‘‘Certumque fit Atei Capitonis sententia, cocos 
tum panem lautioribus coquere solitos pistoresque tantum eos qui far pisebant 
nominatos; nec cocos vero habebant in servitiis-eosque ex macello conducebant.”’ 
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Before the time of Euripides and Aristophanes, there- 
fore, the word pdryerpos had received another meaning, which 
was quite distinct from its root signification and primitive 
use. It was henceforth familiarly employed in its new 
sense.’ And inasmuch as we are not familiar with the word 
as used in its original signification, it is only with the later 
meaning that we are now concerned. 


1Cf. Eur., Cycl. 396-406, and see p. 56; also Arist., Acharn. 1015, Paz 1017, ete. 





CHAPTER II 
SOCIAL STATUS OF THE MATEIPOI 


I. AS DEPICTED IN HOMER . 


In Homeric times the habits of life were simple. The 
food was coarse and consisted mainly of roasted meats (for 
the most part cattle), of which large quantities were pre- 
pared for particular occasions. Nor was there any distinc- 
tion made in the fare for different persons, as Athenaeus 
(i, 8f-9a) observes: 


“Andi otv adrodédwxe tHv Siatav maou Kal THY adiTHv dpoiws Bact- 
Acdow iWudras, véous tperBvrais, <A€ywv" 
7 x ‘ > , 4 
mapa de geornv éravvoce tparelay, 
oirov & aidoin tapin rapeOnke épovoa. 
Sartpos 8¢ Kpedv wivaxas wapeOnkev deipas, 

‘ 4 > bas ‘ « aS ‘ ‘ / 7 ‘ wn » > 
Kal Tovrwy émt@v Kal as émi TO word Bociwv- wapa Sé tadra, ovTe év 
€optais ovr’ év ydpous ovr’ év GdAn orvddw mapatiPnow ovdéev, Kaira 
modAdxis Tov “Ayapéuvova toujcas SarviLovta Tos apiatous>.' 


And so even at the feast of the suitors, as Athenaeus (i, 9 b, 
c) again notes, the food is simple and plain. Yet there 
seems to have been a kind of sacredness attaching to the 
feasts in general in the Homeric period because of the sacri- 
fices which preceded them. Hence the heroes of those days 
participated* in the preparations for the feasts. The king 

1Cf. Suidas, Lexicon, s. v. “Ounpos (II, p. 1099 Bernh.), and see E. Hiller, Rh. 
Mus. XL (1885), pp. 204 ff. 

2Cf. Odyss. iii, 32 f.: 


"Ev@’ dpa Néotwp foro obv videw, audi 8 éraipor 

Sair’ évruvépevor xpéa 7’ SmTwv dAda 7 Emerpov; 
also Odyss. xv, 321 ff., where Odysseus boasts: 

4 ocvvy ovK av mot épioawere BpoTds GAAOS 

mip 7 ed vyjcat dia re EVAa Sava Kedooat, ‘ 

Satpedoai Te Kai drTHoaL Kai oivoxonoat, 

old Te Tots ayaGoicor mapadpwwor xépnes. 


And see Ath, i, 18 a, b, 
11 
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himself might slay the victim and perform the sacrifice, as 
does Agamemnon in the Iliad (iii, 292 ff.) :" 

"H Kai dard oroudxous apvav rape vyréi xaAKo' 

Kat Tovs mev KaTeOnkev emi xOovds aomaipovras, 

Oupod Sevomevous: aid yap pévos eiAeTo xaAkés. 
From such passages as these Athenaeus concludes (xiv, 
660c): Odras evdoEov jv Kal péycotov 7d Ths payepirhs 
téxvns a€(mpa. But in reality, strictly speaking, there was 
no payerpixn téxvn in the Homeric period, nor did the simple 
customs of the times demand the services of the skilled pro- 
fessional cook who later appeared prominently in Greek 
life. The members of the household, whether free born or 
slaves, at that time performed the simple duties of the home 
and did not consider such labors as at all disgraceful. 
There were, of course, slaves belonging to the household, 
but no one whose special province was the culinary depart- 
ment.’ The one who approached most nearly the payeupos 
of later times, therefore, was the dartpds, but even this per- 
son can hardly be compared with the skilled mdryecpos in his 
functions.’ In brief, his duty was to dispense the meats to 
the feasters after having cut them into smaller pieces. 

The word payepos, then, does not occur in Homer, nor 
do any derivatives from the same root, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain. What is particularly to be noted, how- 
ever, is that cooking was not then looked upon as a peculiarly 
servile act. 

II. AS DEPIOTED IN GREEK COMEDY 


As has already been observed, the art of the paryeipos 
was well advanced at the time of the Old Comedy, and this 


1(‘f, Odyss. iii, 442 f.: 
TléAexuv 5¢ MeverrroAenos @pacupydns 
ofdv Exwv ev xetpl mapioraro Body émixowwr, 
2Cf. Pliny, N. H. xviii, 108, for a statement of a similar state of affairs among 
the early Romans, 
8 The material which I have collated on the Sactpés will be used in a subsequent 
article. 
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was the term used to designate the skilled professional cook.’ 
This fact will be made clear in the further presentation of 
the subject, especially in the discussion of the times and 
occasions at which payepor were employed in their profes- 
sional capacity.” To the mind of one who has studied the 
characters portrayed in Greek Comedy, particularly in the 
fragments of the Middle and New Comedy, there should be 
no doubt as to the very important role which pdyerpor as 
a class played in the life of the times. It must be constantly 
borne in mind, however, that we are not now considering the 
condition of the domestic slaves who performed the ordinary 
duties of the household and aided in the usual daily cooking 
done at home. The payeipos of this and succeeding times 
was quite another character, as will appear in the course of 
this discussion. 

The attempt is here made to depict briefly the place of the 
pedyerpor on the comic stage more as a means to establish- 
ing their social status at the time than with the intention of 
characterizing them thoroughly, though the characteristics 
of the cook in general are largely determined from the study 
of the comic fragments, and these will be discussed more at 
length in a later chapter.* First of all, then, our attention 
is directed to 

(a) The masks of the wayerpor in Greek Comedy.—Here 
our most fruitful source on the character of the wayepos in 
Comedy, outside of the Comedy itself, is a passage in Athe- 
naeus (xiv, 659a): 


> / 


*ExdAovyr of radaiol Tov pev roditixdv payeipov Maiowva, tov 8’ éxrdmov 
Térrvya. Xpvourmos 8’ 6 diddcodos tov Maiowva. dmb rod pacacbat olerat 
KexAjoOa, otov Tov duaby Kal mpds yaorépa vevevKdra, dyvoov St. Mai- 
Twv yéyovev kwpwdias broxpityns Meyapeds 7d yevos, Os Kal Td mpoowreiov 
eUpEe TO ax’ avrod KaAovpevov Maiowva, ds Apiotopdvys pyciv 6 Buldvrios 
év ro rept [poodruv, cipeiv airov pdoKwv Kal 7d Tod Oepdrrovros Tpdawmov 


1Cf. pp. 4 and 6. 2Cf. pp. 48 ff. 3See pp. 73 ff. 
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\ \ aA 4 / 
Kal TO TOU payeipov. Kai eikdtTws Kal Ta TOvTOLS TpéTOVTA TKoppaTa 
KaXeiTaL pavrwviKd. 


The passages found in Hesychius and Eustathius are 
clearly based on the statement of Athenaeus.' But Pollux 
(Onom. iv, 148-50) also tells us—doubtless using the infor- 
mation gained from the great work of Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium, Ilept I[pocwrrwy, quoted above by Athenaeus, as Zielin- 
ski points out*—that there were two different masks for the 
pdryerpou in the New Comedy: 

Ta 8¢ dovAwy rpdowra KopiKd TarTos, Hyenov Oeparwv, KaTw TpLxias 
} Katw TeTpixwpevos, Oepdmwv ovAos, Depazwv Maiowv,* Oepdrwv Térrié, 
Hyepov eriveotos. 6 pev mdmmos povos Tv Oepardvrwy ToALds ETL, Kal 
SyAot aedeVOepov. . . . . 6 8 Maiowv® Oepdrwv dadaxpdos muppos 
éorw. 6 S¢ Oeparwv Térrié padraxpos peAas, dv0 7 tpia Boorpixua 
peAava emukeipevos, kal duo ev TO yevelw, Sidaotpopos THY dy. 

From these passages it is seen that the characters of the 
native mwayerpos and the foreign payepos were clearly dis- 
tinguished on the comic stage, even as late as the New Attic 
Comedy, by certain masks which bore the names of Maioov 
and Tér7é, respectively. Moreover, according to Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium, the mask of the native payeupos was 
so named from its inventor, the Megarian actor Maeson.* 
Athenaeus further tells us (xiv. 659c) that Polemon said 
Maeson was from the Sicilian (Hyblaea) Megara. His words 
are these: Tov d€ Maiowva Ilodduwv év trois pos Tipaov éx 
Tav év LiKedia pyaiv eivat Meydpwv Kal ovn é« Tov Nicaior, 

1Cf. Hesych., Lew., s. vv. Maiowy and Teérmé; Eustath. on Hom. Odyss, (xiv, 78), 


p. 1751, 58 ff. Compare also F. G. Schneidewin in Conj. Crit., p. 122, on Hesychius, 
8. v. Movowves, 

2Cf. Th. Zielinski, Quaest. com., pp. 63-66. 

3 Bekker’scorrection of the MS reading, adopted by E. Bethe in his edition of 1900, 

4Schneidewin (loc. cit. supra) would make Maeson a poet also; but this does/ pe 
not so much concern us in this connection. Compare also Meineke, Frgta. com, 
Graec. I, pp. 22 ff. It may be further noted that Wilamowitz (in Hermes IX, 339 f.) 
objects to Schneidewin’s “ plattrationalistiche Methode.” The other derivation of 
this name, Maeson (from the verb »acacGat), is hardly to be accepted. But compare 
Zielinski, loc. cit. 
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Zielinski (loc. cit.) thinks this Maeson was a comic character 
well known both to Nisaean Megara and to Hyblaean Megara. 
But while this is doubtless true as regards the character in 
Comedy, the view of Schneidewin (in Conj. crit., pp. 120-29) 
that the actor Maeson was from Nisaean Megara is, to my 
mind, more to be commended. I cannot agree with Zielin- 
ski, however, when he assumes that the comic character 
Maeson appeared in different réles. There is no evidence 
in either Athenaeus or Pollux to this effect, but the masks 
of the wayerpor and Oeparrovtes alone are mentioned in this 
connection. Zielinski makes this assumption, too, despite 
the fact that he rightly, as I think, rejects (with A. Nauck’) 
the statement of Festus in a passage which has doubtless 
become corrupted in the course of the changes which this 
work has undergone. From this character of the Maeson, 
then, arose the cxoupata paccovna that were afterward 
familiar in the plays of the comic poets at Athens. 

The name Tér7é given to the mask of the foreign payerpos 
is not so easy of explanation. Indeed, scholars have thus 
far failed to give a satisfactory reason for the use of this 
word in this relation. It seems to be well established that 
the origin of the character Maeson was in the Dorian Comedy.’ 
Then are we to suppose, with Zielinski’ and others, that the 
character of the Tér7& did not exist alongside of that of the 
Maicov? The mask called Maicwv represented the domestic 
wayerpos. But why should this type of wdyecpos be specially 


10f. A. Nauck, Arist. Byz. frgta., pp. 276, 277, where the passage from Festus is 
cited. The latter originally must have contained the quotation from Aristophanes 
of Byzantium himself. O. Ribbeck (in Alazon, p. 26) holds to the opposite view of 
the Festus passage, which he apparently accepts in its entirety. See Zielinski, 
Quaest. com., p. 64, n. 1. 

2It is beyond the province of this discussion to dwell upon the meaning of the 
expression, “ Dorian Comedy.” The mask was Dorian and comic, however, in that 
it was the invention of the Megarian comic actor, Maeson. 


3Cf. Quaest. com., p. 66: “*Doricae tamen comoediae personam fuisse Tettigem 

non crediderim; etymologiam frustra odieris, veterum autem testimonia de Attico 

‘omnia loquuntur Tettige. Iam cum Atheniensium deliciae fuerint cicadae, fieri 
potest ut Athenis primum sit inventa persona ista, ut ‘Epudvevs aliae.”’ 
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portrayed, if there were not set over against it the class of 
the foreign wadyepo represented by the mask called Térmé? 
It is, moreover, noteworthy that Athenaeus says both these 
names of masks were used by those whom he calls of manavoi. 
These words must refer to none other than the earliest comic 
poets, since we have no trace of any reference to these char- 
acters by name in the fragments of the Old Comedy at 
Athens. Let us therefore suppose that the mask called 
TérmE was also familiar to Dorian Comedy. How, then, 
shall we explain the name itself? 

It is well known that the Athenians in early times wore 
representations of the cicadae in some form of ornaments as 
emblematic of their being indigenous to the soil (adtéyOoves), 
In fact, Thucydides tells us that even in his day it had not 
been long since the older Athenians left off wearing these 
golden ornaments in their hair.’ Aristophanes also refers 
to this old custom in the Nubes (983): "Apyaid ye xal 
Aurrododn Kal tettiyov avapeota.” This custom and notion 
of the old Athenians was doubtless well known to the people 
of Megara at that time, especially since, at the close of the 
seventh century before our era, the Megarians and Athenians 
had met in the conflict (between 610 and 600 B. 0.) which 
was finally decided by arbitration in favor of the Athenians. 
This would necessarily leave feelings of hostility in the minds 
of the Megarians. What more suitable, then, than that in 
the Dorian Comedy the mask of the foreign wayepos should 
receive its name in ridicule of a custom in a neighboring 
rival state? How could this have been more successfully 
accomplished than by having this character on the comic 
stage wear cicadae in the manner which characterized their 
neighbors, the Athenians? In this way the Megarians might 


1Thuc. i, 6: Kai ot mpeoBirepor . . . . ov modds xpdvos éwerdy .. . . EwavoavTo.... 
Xpvoa@r TeTTiywv évépovet KpwBVACY avadovmevor THV ev TH KEPadR TPLXav, 

2Cf. Suidas under the lemma terriywv avayeota, where he explains the use of the 
epithet as applied to the Athenians. Cf. also Arist., Hq. 1331, rerrvyoddpas. 
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also further make sport of the claim of the Athenians that 
they and the cicadae were indigenous to the soil (if we accept 
this interpretation of the custom), by calling the mask of the 
foreign wdyepos by this name. I would therefore hold — 
what seems to me most likely —that the name of the character 
Térmé in Dorian Comedy originated in this reference to an 
ancient and familiar custom of the Athenians. The reputa- 
tion of Athenian padye.por among other peoples of that remote 
time may have added much to the effectiveness of such a 
representation in the Dorian Comedy. 

The name would thus have been handed down to the time 
of the New Attic Comedy, along with that of Maeson, though 
its real origin had long since been forgotten in the course of 
three centuries. For it must be borne in mind that Pollux, 
in the passage quoted above, is describing the characters of 
the New Attic Comedy. It will presently be seen that the 
characters of both the domestic and the foreign payepo 
were in evidence on the comic stage of later times, though 
Pollux may simply have applied the old names of the masks, 
as he learned them from preceding writers, to the two dis- 
tinctive types of wdyepo: that still prevailed at the period of 
the New Attic Comedy. But the old names no longer carried 
with them the exact significance that attached to them when 
the masks were invented for use in the Dorian. Comedy. 

(b) Conditions portrayed in Greek Comedy.—Let us 
next endeavor to discover as far as possible the social condi- 
tion of the payepor as portrayed under these masks in 
comedy. Here again the statement of Athenaeus quoted 
above (p. 13) claims our first attention: 


Xpvourmos .. . . , dyvodv drt Maiowy yéyove Kkwpwdias boKpiris 
, a a a 
Meyapeds 7d yévos, Os Kal Td mpoowreiov etpe TO dz’ aitod Kadovpevov 
/ « > , ‘ ec £ > “a ‘ , 
Maicwva, as “Apicropavns pyciv 6 Bulavtis év to wepi Lpoowrov, 
c ~ ey , \ ‘ aA , / ‘ A n 
cipely aitov ddoKxwy Kai Td Tod Oepdrovtos mpdcwmrov Kal Td Tod 


pacyeipov. 
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The information contained in this passage from Athenaeus 
has an important bearing upon the social status of waryepou 
at the period of the Dorian Comedy. For if the actor Mae- 
son invented two separate and distinct masks for the waryerpos 
and the Qepdzwyv, as is clearly demonstrated, must we not 
conclude that the condition of the payepo. of the time 
differed from that of the ordinary Oepdzrovtes? Yet someone 
may point to the Pollux passage already quoted (p. 14), as 
proving that the mwayepos in comedy was depicted as a 
Gepdrrwyv or even a dovdos (if we hold to the earlier distinc- 
tion in the use of these words). But Pollux is here discuss- 
ing the characters of the New Attic Comedy, as has been 
noted, and during this later period there seems to have been 
much more reason for such a reference to the comic charac- 
ter of the wayeipor. This will be made clear below. More- 
over, it may be argued that another passage in the same 
author (Onom. iv, 118 f.), where he is discussing the comic 
dress, goes to prove that the mayerpos was not attired in 
comedy as the ordinary SodA0s. His words are these: 

Kopuxi) 8& éoOns eEwpis: gore 5& yiTov AevKds, donpos, KaTa THY 
dpiorepav mAEvpav padny ovK Exwv, ayvamtos. . . . . TH de tov dovAwv 
€Ewpid. Kal iparidivov te mpdoxetar Aevkdv, 0 eykduBwpa Eeyera, 7 
érippynua. To dé payeipw SumrH dyvartos 4 ea bys." 

A passage in Lucian (De saltatione, cap. 29) confirms this 
belief: 

‘H xwpwdia 8 kai Tov tpocwTwv adtov Td KaTayéAacTOV pépos TOU 
TEepTvod aviTy vevouixev, ola, Adwy kal TiBiwv Kat payeipwv mpdcwra. 
For it must be remembered that Lucian was familiar with 
such names as these here mentioned, from the Roman comic 
poets, who commonly employed them as slave-names. In 
this place, then, Lucian apparently distinguishes between 
such slave characters as these names would indicate at his 


1See the chapter on ‘‘ Dress of the Mayevpou,’’ where this passage is further dis- 
cussed (pp. 71f.). 
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time on the comic stage, and the character of the wayepos 
in comedy. Yet our chief evidence for the Dorian Comedy 
is contained in the quotation from the work of Aristophanes 
of Byzantium preserved by Athenaeus. From this passage 
alone, however, we may safely conclude that the paryerpos 
in early Greek Comedy, at least, was portrayed as a Gepazrwv 
only in the free and honorable sense as opposed to the 
_ servile condition of the SodAos of that time, while the mask 
of the pdyerpos indicated that he was of a social rank and 
standing dissimilar even to that of the ordinary Oepd7rav. 

_ In the Old Attic Comedy I can nowhere find a reference 
to pdyerpor such as would indicate a servile condition on 
their part. Wherever direct allusion is made to the uayerpos 
in Aristophanes, in fact, the great poet seems to imply that 
 paryepixn was the province of the skilled professional 
who, with his assistants, was employed on important occasions." 
_ But in the Middle and New Attic Comedy we find our 
richest, most abundant material for determining the posi- 
tion of the wayepo. The very fact that they are such an 
important figure in the Comedy of this period would lead one 
to surmise that their position was not a mean one, despite 
our recognition of the intended exaggeration of facts and 
circumstances upon the comic stage. Such things are of fre- 
quent occurrence upon the boards at the present time. But 
it is not likely that slaves should have repeatedly sustained 
so important a réle in Greek Comedy as was that of the 
payerpor during the periods of the Middle and New Comedy. 
Athenaeus is furthermore our authority for the following 
statement (xiv, 658f.): Ovdé yap dv ebpo tis tuav Soddrov 
padryerpov Twa év Kopmdla TAHY Tapa Llocadimmw povo. This 
is confirmed beyond a doubt by my study of the comic 
fragments. Nowhere in any of the extant fragments is the 
employer of a wayepos addressed as a slave would address 


1Cf, pp. 48f., 52, with references there given. 
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his master. In every instance the mdyeupos acts as an inde- 
pendent person proud of his accomplishments in his art. 
As regards the condition of these characters as portrayed in 
Posidippus (who continued to write his plays long after the 
beginning of the fourth century B. 0.), the passages to which 
Athenaeus refers may be preserved by him, as Meineke 
(IV, 514f.) has suggested, in the following (XIV, 659c):’ 


"AXN’ 6 ye Tloweiduarmos rept SovAwy payeipwv év Azrokrevomevy pyoiv 
TavTi pev ovy TowdTa. cupPaiver Sé Te 
viv po. Saxovodtvte rapa TH Seomdry 
doreiov’ ovx dAdcop’ éxpépwv Kpéas. 
Kat év Suvtpdois - 
éBadiles eEw Tov TvAGV payetpos dv; 
B. évrés tvAGv yap <av> pévov adeurvos jv. 
A. rorep’ ovv apeioa; B. kar’ d&yopav épyafopar: 
émpiaro ydp Tis budrexvds me yvepynos. 

If we assume this to be the case, the greater is our dis- 
appointment at not being able to know how much more of 
these plays existed at the time of Athenaeus. . For if it were 
permitted us to explain these two passages from plays of 
Posidippus without any reference to the statement of the 
erudite Athenaeus, I would interpret them differently from 
either Casaubon or Meineke’ in the one instance, and from 
the generally accepted explanation of Dobree in the other.’ 
I would say that in both cases a vrodudxovos* speaks of the 
padyepos with whom he is learning the art. In the for- 
mer passage such an assistant of a wdyepos glories in the 
fact that he is now serving with such a master of the art that 
he has no more fears of being caught in the act of filching 


1Of. M. IV, 514 and 520; K. ITI, 386 and 342, 

2See Meineke, IV, 514 f. where Casaubon’s view is given, as well as his own inter- 
pretation of the fragment, 

3See M. IV, 520, where Dobree’s view is cited and adopted. 

4Cf. Posid. in Ath. ix, 876e (M. IV. 521; K. III, 342; 1. 10), where the word occurs 
in this sense. 
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_the meat,’ at least not while in the service of so ingenious a 
person. The second fragment seems to me to confirm this 
view. This wdyepos has been hired only in the sense that 
he has become a part of the retinue of a more distinguished 
disciple of the art and so says he works in the market-place. 

' His superior has been employed to go into the country for 
some particular occasion, and this assistant is to accompany 
him. Hence the remark of the irodidxcovos that he is going 
outside the gates to get his dinner.’ At any rate, however 
these passages may be interpreted, the evidence adduced by 
Athenaeus in support of his statement is very slight. And 
though we may accept the statement as true, without refer- 
ence to these quotations, we must decide from our study of 
other more important fragments of Posidippus that even this 
author did not commonly represent the wayerpos in a servile 
condition. In one of these fragments (M. IV, 513; K. ITI, 
335.) someone hires a payerpos in the market-place, and 
the rivalries existing between members of the profession at 
such a time are clearly depicted. Again, Posidippus (M. IV, 
521; K. III, 342) portrays a prince of wdyepo in conver- 
sation with his ovvdsdcovo: (vs. 1) who gives the advice 
(vss. 3 ff.): Toév jdvepdtwr | ravtwy Kxpdtictdy éoti év 
paryerpixn | adalovefa. In a third passage preserved to us 
from the same author (M. IV, 523; K. III, 344), a waryerpos 
boasts of one of his profession and compares him to a general 
in the midst of the conflict as he meets the ravenous mouths 
that are ready to make depredations on his dainty dishes. 
Athenaeus says, moreover, elsewhere (xiv, 661d):* Kai 
“Anekis 8 év AceBntip Snroi br 4) payeipixn Téxvn emiTHdevpa 
qv édevOépwv troritns ydp Tis ovK ayerns év avT@ SelxvuTat 6 


1See p. 85, where this trait of the uayerpos is discussed. 


2 Dobree’s view partly coincides with this opinion: ‘‘Nempe quidam ruri degens 
hunc coguum apud forum isto die conduxerat.” 


8 Cf. M. IIT, 440; K. II, 343. Cf. also Pliny, N. H. xviii, 108, quoted by Kock. 
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payerpos. Itis noteworthy that Alexis belongs to the transi 
tion period from the Old Comedy to the New. 

Nor should we consider the position of the mdyepou as a 
slavish one because of the ill treatment accorded them, as 
depicted by some writers of the New Comedy, for this seems 
to have happened mainly when a wayepos was employed by 
young sports of the time for some festive occasion.’ Besides, 
fragments might be quoted which show a distinct regard for 
the feelings of the mdyerpos.” And there was a familiar 
proverb regarding the treatment of the uwdyepos given by 
Eubulus to this effect (M. III, 235; K. IT, 184) :° 

"AAN’ jKovoapev 
kal TovTo, vi) THY “Eoriav, oixo 708’ as 
60’ av 6 payeipos eapdpry, TUrTeTat, 
@s hacww, atAntys wap’ tpiv. 
And even as late as Menander we find a similar sentiment 
expressed in one of his fragments (M.IV, 108; K. IIT, 39): 
Ovde cis 
payeipov aducjoas aOaos Suepvyev 
iepomperys THs eoTi Huov H TExvn, 
which further appears to point to a common interest preva- 
lent among members of the profession. 

The payeipos, therefore, was certainly not represented 
in the character of a slave on the comic stage—so far as the 
comic fragments indicate—up to the time of Posidippus, 
and even then very rarely.* 


1Cf. Diphilus, in Ath. vii, 292c (M. IV, 394; K. IT, 553; 11. 26 ff.); also Archedicus, 
in Ath. VII, 294b (M. IV, 436; K. IIT, 277). 

2Cf. Mnesimachus, in Ath. ix, 403 a, b (M. III, 568; K. II, 437; vss. 24 ff.). 

8 Cf. Philyllius in Ath. ix, 381a (M. IT, 862, K. I, 784): 


"Ore av TUXN 
payerpos adixnoas, Tov avAnTnv AaBev 
mAnyas. 

4Too much must not be inferred from the fact that the Roman comic poets who 
imitated the writers of the New Attic Comedy depicted the cooks as in a slavish con- 
dition. While Plautus and Terence drew largely from Greek sources, they would 
nevertheless be likely to represent menials of their own times as slaves in their imi- 
tations or adaptations of plays from the Greek. Moreover, the uayerpor were not the 
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We next turn to the consideration of the evidence at our 
disposal outside of Comedy. 


III. AS DEPICTED OUTSIDE OF COMEDY 


(a) Before 300 B. C.—Too much stress must not be laid 
upon the statement quoted by Athenaeus (xiv, 661e) from 
writers on cookery: 

Kai of ra “Owaprutixa 5¢ ovyypaiavres “HpaxXreidys te cai TAaixos 

& Aoxpds ody dpporrew pact <‘dovAoie Thy payepuny, aX’ odd Tois 
Tuxover Tv éAevEepwv.” 
And yet such a statement seems to be confirmed by the 
public honors conferred on the pdyepou in certain places. 
Timaeus,’ for example, says that certain persons were crowned 
at public feasts of the Sybarites, év ols orepavotcbar Kai 
TOV payeipwy Tos apiota Ta TrapateOdvta SiacKevdcartas. 
Cleidemus also gives evidence of the condition of the waryerpor, 
according to Athenaeus (xiv, 660a) ? 

“Ori 8¢ ceuvov Hv 7 payepun pabeiv eotw éx tov "AOnvnot Kypikwv. 
olde yap payeipwv kal Bouvtimwy éreixov rdéw, ds pyow Kreidypos év 
Ipwroyovias tpaétw. 

Cleidemus apparently refers to this same office of the wayecpou 


as public functionaries in another passage quoted by Athe- 
naeus (xiv, 660d) :° 


"Ev 8¢ th zpadrw THs “ArOidos KAciSnpwos Pidrov dmodaive payeipwv 
éxdvrov Syprovpyuxas Tiuds, ols Kal rd wNGos evepyetv Epyov Fv. 


Among the Spartans, we learn from Herodotus (vi, 60), the 
art of the wdye.pos was an inherited one: 


only class of cooks depicted in the New Attic Comedy. The Roman writers very prob- 
ably chose to portray the condition of the class that most nearly accorded with the 
status of cooks in their own day. 

1Cf. Athen. xii, 519d ande; F. H. G. 1, 205. 

2Cf. F. H. G. 1, 362. The entire passage will be discussed at greater length in a 
subsequent chapter. See pp. 55 f. 

3Cf. #. H. G.I, 359. The latter part of the text is evidently corrupt. Possibly 
évepyety here may be equal to evepyeretv, as Schweighauser has suggested (ad h. l.). 
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Suppepovrar 88 cai rade Aiyumrious Aaxedaipdvior of KypuKes abrav 

kat addAytal kal pdyerpor ékdexovrar Tas TaTpwias Téxvas, Kal avAnTHS TE 
aiAyntéw yiverar kal pdyerpos payeipov Kal Knpv§ KipvKos: ov KaTa 
Aapmpophovinv éemitiBewevor GAO. oéeas wapaxAyiover, GAAQ KaTaA To 
TaTpi ériteeovor. 
Here again, as Stein observes in his note on the passage,’ the 
reference is to the official wdyerpo. who were employed at 
sacrifices and ¢vdi7ta among the Spartans and set up statues 
of their heroes at these ¢:dérva, according to Polemon.? A 
more comprehensive statement is that of Demetrius:’ 


Anujrpios 8 & SKyos ev éxxadexdrw Tpwxod diaxdopov ev TH 
Aokwvucn pyow eri ris 6800 THs Kadovpéervys “YaxivOidos iSptobar ypwas 
Marrwva cal Kepdwva td trav év trois piditios tovotvTwv Te Tas patas 


+ . 
Kal KepayvivTwv Tov dlvov Siaxdvwr. 


We may compare also the statement in Athenaeus (iv, 
172f-173b) regarding the Delian payepor.* All these pas- 
sages apparently refer directly to the mdyepor in their 
public official capacity. Can we doubt that they were not 
slaves who were thus honored? Surely there is nothing in 
the quotations cited above to lead one to suppose they were 
in a servile condition, while the use of such words as dvaxe- 
vev and such expressions as payelpwv éydvtwv SnuroupyiKas 
tywas with reference to them naturally leads us to conclude 
that no allusion can here be made to ordinary slaves. 

But these are not the only references to the older waryecpor 
among the Greeks. The first Olympian victor was a. pdyet- 
pos, according to Athenaeus (ix, 382b):° Kaéro: nat o 

1 Cf. Macan’s note on the same passage. 


2Seoe Athen. ii, 39c: HoAduwr pyoiv év Movvuxia jpwa Axpatométyv Timaobat, mapa bé 
Sraptidrats Mattwva Kai Kepdwva jpwas id tTwwv payelpwv idpiabar év Trois Pecdutiots, 

3Cf. Athen. iv, 173f. See also Eustathius on Odyss., p. 1418, ll. 20 ff., where this 
passage is quoted. Compare Wide, Lakonische Kulte, p. 278. 

4This passage is discussed in a subsequent chapter; cf. p. 49. 

#Quoted by Eustathius on J1., p. 879, 1. 41, where the expression od peyaAns Téxvns 
dvOpwmos dv, dAAa wa&yetpos, is doubtless influenced by a knowledge of the position of 
the wayetpos in later times. 
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mpatos Tav Tov ’Odvptidow ayava avadnoapévov KéporBos 
6 ’Hneios padyepos jv. It is not surprising that such a 
tradition should have prevailed among pdyepo as famous 
as those of the Eleans appear to have been.’ Reference is 
made to the wife of an Elean pdyepos by the writer of a 
speech that has been transmitted to us under the name of 
Demosthenes.? This Nicarete is mentioned as Xapioiov 
pev ovoa tod "Hrelou amedevOdpa, ‘Immiov Sé Tod paryetpou 
Tov éxe(vov yuvy. Hippias himself was doubtless at least 
afreedman. There seems to be satisfactory evidence at hand 
of a certain Thearion, a baker, having been an Athenian 
citizen.’ Much more may we suppose, from all the evidence 
adduced, that in the earliest times the waye.por were often 
likewise citizens. But especially do frequent references in 
Plato and other writers in early times indicate that 4) waye- 
pixn téxvn was held in some repute at Athens.‘ 

(b) After 300 B. C.—That a change in the condition 
of the wayepos began to be noticeable during the first half 
of the third century before Christ seems to be proved from 
numerous references in late authors, but more particularly 
from statements made by Athenaeus. Noteworthy are these 
words of Athenaeus (xiv, 659a): Aotddrox 8 dyrorrorol traphr- 
Gov wrod mp@twv Maxeddvar tobr éemitndevoavtwy i dv bRpw 
} 50 atvylay Tov aiyparoticbacav médewv. He is here 
using the term dyorroioi loosely for pdryetpo..’ With the 
ever-increasing conquest, therefore, came a corresponding 
increase in the luxury connected with the every-day life of 
certain peoples. The skilled udyevpo. were doubtless taken 
along with the spoils of war in Macedonian times, and thus 
became a part of the domestic retainers of kings and 


1See p. 39. 

2Cf. [Demosth.], 59, 18. 

8Cf. Plato, Gorg. 518 B, and see p. 29 and n. 2. 

4Cf. Plato, Politicus 289 A and C, and see pp. 91 f. 

5Cf. Ath. xiv, 659c: "AAA’ 6 ye Tloveidummos epi SovAwy wayeipwr, etc. 
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princes. The statement of Athenaeus seems to be confirmed 
by a story told by Plutarch (De lib. educ. 11, B and C) 
concerning one of the Antigonid kings (277-168 B.c.). 
Here the mention of an apyiparyerpos goes to show that there 
were other wa@yecpou in the royal household. This man was 
intrusted with a commission of some importance. Plutarch’s 
account is as follows:’ 

*Avriyovoy 8& tov Baciiéa tOv Maxedovev Erepdpbarpov dvra Thy 
mHpwow tpopépwv eis od petpiav épyiv katéornve. Tov yap dpxyudyet- 
pov Eirporiwva yeyevnuévov év tager méempas rapayevéerOar mpds avrov 
n&lov Kai Adyov Sodvar Kai AaBeiv’ tadra 8’ dmayyéAXovTos éxeivou mpos 


‘ > 
avrov Kat rodAdKis mpoordvTos “ed 018’ ” Ebyoev “dr Gpdv pe Heres TO 


”? dvediLwv Tov pev OTe mypds, Tov 8’ STL pdyELpos Hv. 


KrxAwm rapabeivat, 
The explanation of the author may be justly taken as apply- 
ing only to the condition of the wdyepos in much later times, 
with which he himself was familiar. 

Certainly, by the time of Athenaeus pdyerpo had become 
a regular part of the household, as we learn from his work 
(vi, 2750): 

Niv 8€, &s @edroumros toropel év tH mpdtyn Tov Primmudr, ovdeis 

€or. Kat TOV peTpiws edropoupévwv, Sots ov moAvTEAnH pev Tpdmelav 
mapatiderar, paryelpous 5é kai Oepareiav GAAnv woAAHV KeKTyTaL Kal mArELw 
Sarava ta Kal’? ypépav 7 mporepov ev tais éoprais Kal tais OPvoias 
dvyAvoKov. 
Those of moderate means, therefore, as well as the rich, in 
the time of Athenaeus had skilled pdyerpo. among the ser- 
vants of the house. The existence of this state of affairs is 
lamented by such a writer as Clement of Alexandria (p. 268, 
Potter) : 

Pevyovres yap avtovpyiav Kai avrodiaxoviay éri rovs Oepdrovras 
catapevtyovow, dyoroav kal tpareloTomv Kal Tv évTéxvws eis poipas 


, x , \ ‘ 4 + 
KATATELVOVTWY TA Kea TOV TOALY TUYwWVOYpEVOL OxAOV. 


1The story is told about the rhetorician Theocritus, who was punished (11 C) 
for the reply made to the payeipos here mentioned. 
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The rich, as often happens, carried things to excess, so that 
we hear of one wealthy man who compelled his paryerpou 
to learn the dialogues of Plato and recite them as the food 
was served to the guests at table." But such practices were 
generally discountenanced, Athenaeus seems tosay. It may 
be inferred that some of the payepor, at least, were not 
uneducated. Still the personal characteristics of the skilled 
pdryerpos apparently do not differ greatly from those pdryerpoe 
of former times, if we may judge from the description of the 
imaginary feast in Athenaeus. Indeed, professional pdyei- 
pot who were not a part of any household probably still 
existed. 

The payeipor (in a technical sense) having become so 
much more common, they were naturally treated with much 
less regard than in their palmy days of the past. This was 
sometimes carried to an extreme, so that Epictetus condemns 
(Dissert. iii, 19, 5) the unjust treatment at the hands of 
the pedagogues of the time: 

IldAw av ph eipwpev dayeiv ék Badaveiov, ovdér0l’ jyav xarta- 

orerXe THv érOvpiav 6 madaywyds, ada Séper Tov payetpov. dvOpwre, 
ph yap éxeivov ce raidaywydv Katectnoapev; GAAQ Tod madiov Audv: 
TovTo éravépOov, Todo dpéXeu. 
Passages in Lucian point to a like estimation of the condition 
of the wdyepo.? Their actual condition as late as Athe- 
naeus is very clearly demonstrated im his book, which has 
already been quoted many times. A striking passage is the 
following (x, 420e): 

Oi 8€ viv ouwadyovres éxi 7a Seirva Kal pddiota of dd THs Kads 
"Arctavipeias Bodor, xexpdyact, BAacdhypodter tiv oivoxdov, Tov SudKovov, 
Tov payerpov' KAalovar 8’ of raides TumTdpuevor KovdvAots GAXOs GAAOOev. 
Kai ovx olov of KexAnpévor pera madons dndias Seurvotow, adAAQ Kay Tdxy 
Guoia ts otca, rapaxaAdvpdpevos 5 Beds oixnoetae KaTaAurwv od pdvov 
Tov olKov, GAAG Kal THY TOdLY daracay. 


1Cf. Athen. ix, 381/-382b, 
2Cf. Lucian, De mercede cond., 32,691; Vitar. auctio, 20,560; De parasito, 12, 850. 
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And a pdyeipos at the banquet of the Deipnosophistae is 
made to reply (ix, 405e): Karadpoveis é7. paryerpds eipu 
tows’ doov amd TavTns THs Téxyvns eipydoap’ eyo, etc. From 
many similar passages in Athenaeus we see that the uaryerpou 
of that time brought the food into the dining-room, engaged 
in conversation with the guests, and frequently described 
the process of preparing some dish on which they prided 
themselves." They received their due meed of praise 
from the epicureans present at such times.’ Yet they are 
spoken of as 6 7rais or even 6 otvypatias (though in jocular 
vein )." 

Hence we must conclude that, though the title of waye- 
pos continued to be applied to the professional cook of late 
Greek times,* its significance, as regarded his social position, 
from the third century before our era underwent consider- 
able changes in accordance with the general changed condi- 
tions of life. 


1Cf, Athen. ix, 38la, where a péyetpos describes how he cooked a pig to the 
delight of the guests; ix, 406a, where the dish rhodonia is described; xiv, 662e, 
where a mayerpos explains the preparation of a dish that bears the name of ima, 
And numerous other examples might be cited. 


2Cf. Athen. ix, 382b; ‘O wats éwi 7 payerpixy codia érarvebeis, etc. 
3 Cf. places cited above (n. 1); also Athen. xiv, 658e. 
4Cf. Diog. Laert. ii, 72, and see p. 50 below, where the passage is quoted. 


CHAPTER IIT 
NAMES OF MATEIPOI 


It has seemed worth while to consider the names which 
pdyepo. have in Greek literature, especially since a recent 
writer’ contends that these names, even in the Greek Comedy, 
indicate the condition of slaves for the paryepo.. No 
attempt will be made to prove that the social condition of 
pdryetpot can be determined at all from the names they 
possessed, but simply that it is not demonstrable that their 
names are indicative of their standing. A number of such 
names found in inscriptions are also included for the sake of 
completeness. 

These names easily fall into two convenient groups: 
(1) those names which occur in Greek Comedy; (2) those 
names which are found outside of the Comedy. 

First, then, let us eliminate those names which evidently 
do not belong to payepor. In Comedy we find the famous 
baker (aproxdé7os) Thearion (Arist., in Ath. iii, 112e) ;’ 
the tpameforrows Dracon (Diph., in Ath. vii, 291f); the 
noted dworrods Simos (Alexis, in Ath. iv, 1646); Syrus, 
who may not be any sort of a cook (Eriphus, in Ath. iv, 
137d). Outside of Comedy are the names of Cyrebus, 
aptorows (Xen., Mem. ii, 7, 6); Cyniscus, dprapos 
(I. G. A., Roehl, 543); Coecoa, not necessarily a cook 
(Sophron, in Ath. ix, 380e and 409a). These names, con- 
sequently, do not concern us in our present discussion. 

Again, there are a few names of foreign padyepor who, 
we may suppose, were never in Greece proper. As such may 


1Cf. E. Potter, in Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. des ant. grecques et romaines, s. v. 
**Coquus ou Cocus.’’ 


2Cf. Antiph. in Ath. iii, 112c and d; Plato, Gorg. 518 B. 
29 
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be mentioned Cadmus, wayerpos of a Syro-Phoenician king 
(Ath. xiv, 658 e and f); Pelignas, the skilled pdryexpos 
of Alexander the Great, according to Athenaeus (xiv, 659/) ; 
Soterides,’ whose skill deceived king Nicomedes (Euphron, 
in Ath. i, 7d); Batrachion,’ of Larissa, who is compared 
(in Luc., Adv. Ind. 21, 117) to Pyrrhus, king of Epirus; 
Eutropion, apycuayepos (Plut., Mor. 11 B, C) of Anti- 
gonus, king of the Macedonians. These names would not 
affect whatever conclusions we may finally draw, however; 
for no one would hold that Cadmus is a distinctive slave- 
name, Pelignas occurs only in this passage, Soterides is 
mentioned in Comedy only in the ‘two places cited above, 
Eutropion is a name rarely used. 

Having eliminated these names, we now proceed with the 
consideration of the other names in the manner indicated 
above, and shall endeavor to discover (1) the significance of 
the names of mayepor which are found in Greek Comedy. 
Here we must distinguish between (a) names invented for 
comic effect; (6) names of men probably mere writers on the 
art of cookery; (c) names of real persons not payerpor at all, 
but represented as such in Comedy; (d) names indicative of 
the calling; (e) names of wdyerpou proper; (f) names that 
might possibly be slave-names. 


Taking up these groups of names in succession, under - 


(a) must be placed the name Lycus (Euphron, in Athen. 
ix, 379d), which, though a good Athenian name,’ is evi- 
dently chosen to suit the character of a pdyeupos who is 
noted for his habits of filching. This apt pupil is just about 
to leave the tutelage of his great teacher in the art and 
clearly cannot be said to be in the condition of a slave. 

1Pape (Worterbuch der griechischen Eigennamen, s. v.) does not distinguish 
between this man and the person mentioned by Euphron as quoted in Ath. ix, 37id— 
wrongly, to my mind. 


2The name occurs only in this passage. 
3Cf. Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica, s. v.; Pape, s. v. 
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(6) Here our attention is first attracted to the names 
which Euphron (M. IV, 486; K. IIT, 317) saw fit to give 
to the seven sages in the art of the mdyepos as they are 
described by a learned teacher of the art in a fragment of 
the “AdeAgof; Agis the Rhodian,’ Aphthonetus, Ariston, 
Chariades the Athenian,’ Euthunus, Nereus the Chian, 
Lamprias. These are payepor noted for their specialties 
and may have been writers on the art. Their names, at 
least, cannot be said to denote, of themselves, a slavish con- 
dition. In fact, Pape (s. vv.) cites all the names excepting 
Ariston (which is not given for this passage)* as those of 
payerpor only for this passage. Moreover, names like Agis, 
Ariston, Chariades, Euthunus are quite familiar, not to say 
distinguished, Greek names, while Nereus would hardly be 
thought of as a characteristic slave-name. Names such as 
Aphthonetus, Ariston, and Euthunus are, because of their 
etymological signification, very well adapted to men dis- 
tinguished in their art. Lamprias is also a citizen name 
elsewhere. Anaxippus (in Ath. ix, 403e) gives us two 
other names of pdye:po. noted in their art. These pdyerpor, 
Sophon and Damoxenus, whose teacher was the Sicilian 
Labdacus, could scarcely be called slaves because of their 
names, especially since the former is also the name of a poet 
of the New Comedy and the latter occurs but rarely. Lab- 
dacus is the name of a wa@yerpos only in this passage. Sophon 
is mentioned as a writer on the art by Baton (in Ath. xiv, 
662c) and Pollux (Onom. vi, 70). Baton also mentions as 
writers on the art Semonactides (a name found only here), 
Tyndarichus (also in Pollux vi, 71), and Zopurinus. 
Patanion (which appears to be an invented name; compare 


1Cf, Athen. xii, 516c. 
2Cf. Sosipater in Ath. ix, 377f (M. IV, 482; K. ITI, 314; vs. 11). 


8 Despite Meineke’s objections (loc. cit.) to this name, it must be retained, I 
think, until some more satisfactory suggestion is made than the loss of a verse after 
vs.10. The verbs are easily supplied in vss, 7-10 from 4we in ys. 6. 
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matdvn) seems to have been a popular teacher in the art 
(Philetaer. in Ath. iv, 169e), his pupils outnumbering those 
of Stratonicus.' But a particularly famous name was that 
of Sicon, the leading spirit in the art, according to Sosipater 
(in Ath. ix, 377f). This is a good Athenian name else- 
where, and so the fact that some writers’ use it as a slave- 
name does not argue for the slavish condition of this man. 

(c) The comic effect of the character of a mayepos in a 
fragment of Damoxenus (in Ath. iii, 102a) is heightened 
by his claim that he was a disciple of the wise Epicurus. 
The Greek word adafoveia expresses his chief trait as here 
depicted. 

(d) Boedion is mentioned as a wdyewpos by Sosipater (in 
Ath. ix, 377/), the name occurring only here. This wdyerpos 
was probably noted for his skill as a butcher of cattle.’ 

(e) Daedalus and Thibron may have been noted payerpox 
at Athens at the time of Philostephanus (in Ath. vii, 
292f-293a). These names are used of wdyepor only in this 
passage. They are common enough without having any 
stigma attached. Thibron was even nicknamed Peras 
(“Perfection”) because of his skill, Alexis (in Ath. ix, 
383c) has a mayerpos of an ingenious nature whose name, 
Glaucias, may have been due to his color. Seuthes is com- 
pared to a general in Posidippus (in Ath. ix, 377b). The - 
name occurs only here of a wayerpos. Another name, Leucon, 
employed by Posidippus (in Ath. ix, 376e) is not a slave- 
name as used here, for Leucon is a pupil of the great master 
who is speaking on this occasion. It might easily be a slave- 
name elsewhere. 

(f) Yet some may still contend that there is positive 
evidence of the condition of the wdyepo. in such names as 
Dromon and Carion. The former occurs in a fragment of 


1 Usually referred to the noted cithara-player, but not necessarily so, I think. 
It may here be the name of another great master in the art of cookery. 


2Cf. Arist., Eccles. 867. 3 Cf. pp. 64 ff. 
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Dionysius (in Ath. ix, 381c). Nothing can be proved as 
to the social standing of the payepos here, however, for 
Dromon is represented as a pupil under the instruction of a 
noted master in the art. It is found only here as the name 
of a wa@ryerpos, and, indeed, in another fragment, of Euphron 
(in Ath. ix, 377d), the same name is applied to a club 
member who employs a payerpos for a stated occasion. 

The name Carion is not so easily disposed of. Yet even 
here the only passage in which we have certain evidence of 
the use of the name in a comic writer is in a fragment of 
Euphron (in Ath. ix, 377d). Fortunately, the fragment is 
sufficiently long to make it clear that Carion is not a slave, 
for he has just had an experience as chef for clubmen and 
is now about to accompany another mdyepos to a marriage 
feast. This at least proves that the name is not always used 
in Comedy, not even in the New Comedy, of slaves. So far, 
so good. But there are two other passages quoted in late 
writers, that may both have arisen from Comedy, in which 
this name occurs of a wdyeipos. The passage from Alciphron 
(3, 53, 1) is referred to Comedy by Kock.’ But the frag- 
ment proves nothing as to the real condition of the wadryerpos. 
In fact, it is not distinctly stated that Carion was a udyeupos. 
The padryerpos 6 Kwp@dicds is recognized, however, in the 
passage in Themistius (Or. 21, 262c) by his personal 
characteristics. But here again we cannot discover any 
proof of the condition of Carion. Still someone may argue 
that the name is commonly used of slaves.’ True, but I 
have shown that the wayepos of this name in Euphron was 
not a slave, and this is the only passage from Comedy by 


1Cf. Rh. Mus, XLITII (1888), p. 37. 


2Cf. Arist., Plut. 1100 ff. See also Hyp. v to Arist., Plut.; Kai rd Kapiwy éfeAAnve- 
gémevov Tov SovAov SynAot: Kapes yap oi SovAa, dOev cai » mapoimia, év Kapds ain, jroe év 
SovAov rafer. A similar statement is that of Dio Chrysostom 32, 93f., De Arnim.: “Omep 
yap H5n woAAdKts elmov, aigxiw Ta aigxpa Kai KatayéAagTa waAdov, Stay 7} mEepi Tas WdAcLS, 
Gomep év tais kwpwdias cai dtacKxevais Kapiwva pév cigayovtes ueOvovta kai Adov ov opddpa 
xwover yéAwra, But this was not necessarily always the case. 
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which we can really judge the condition of a pwayepos who 
bears this name. 

So far as I know, these are the only names of paryerpor 
that occur in extant Comedy. It has at least been demon- 
strated that the social status of the wayepo., as herein por- 
trayed, cannot be judged from the names applied to them. 
It must be remembered, moreover, that this fact is not used 
as an argument in proof of what seems to me to be true con- 
cerning their condition. There is too great an element of 
uncertainty involved in such a course of reasoning. Doubt- 
less names of men in high official public positions may have 
been applied to the payeypo on the Greek stage, and the 
real condition of the characters was portrayed in the situa- 
tions presented rather than in any names that might be 
employed. 

Finally, let us consider (2) the names of pwayerpor outside 
the Greek Comedy. Here the material is largely drawn 
from inscriptional evidence. Plato (Gorg. 518 B) refers to 
Mithaecus,' the writer on Sicilian cookery, and | Pseudo- | 
Demosthenes (59, 18) mentions the wayepos Hippias, hus- 
band of a certain Nicarete. Nicarete is a freedwoman of 
one Charisius and follows a trade of her own, so that Hip- 
pias would hardly be a slave of Charisius. At any rate, his 
name does not stand for any such servile condition. The 
other references in literature are from late writers. A 
padyepos at the banquet of the Deipnosophistae (Ath. ix, 
382b) boasts that the noted Klean Coroebus was one of his 
profession.” This may be simply a vainglorious statement 
of the payepos, or it may contain a grain of truth in that 
the Olympian victors offered sacrifices to the gods after their 
successful encounters. In this sense Coroebus may have 

1Cf, Athen, iii, 112d. 

2Cf, Eustathius on Jl. A, 697 (p. 879, 1. 39), where Athenaeus is quoted. At the 


time of Eustathius, or even of Athenaeus, it must be borne in mind, the condition of 
the wéyerpo. had undergone a decided change. 
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had the attributes of a wayepos.' In Athenaeus also we find 
a payepos named Sophon, who was probably a namesake of 
the noted writer on the art.’ 

The inscriptions relating to wayevpou are for the most part 
late and refer to them generally in their capacity in connec- 
tion with sacrifices.” The earliest of such inscriptions is 
apparently that in Roehl, Imagines,’ p. 35, No. 2. The 
Callistratus here mentioned was doubtless some distin- 
guished padyerpos in the temple of Aesculapius, as Kabbadias’ 
points out. The name is a good one and needs no further 
comment. The names Heracleodorus and Pataecus occur 
in an Attic inscription (C. I. A. IV, 7756, col. ii, 4 and 
col. iii, 30). These wayerpor had made votive offerings to 
the gods because of their success in lawsuits in which they 
were involved. Evidently they are not slaves. Another 
inscription (in Cauer, Delectus’, 356) contains part of the 
name of a wayerpos, Ilovfoyit| ov]. With the exception of 
the names Agathon (on a gravestone of Roman times [ I. G. 
Sept. I, 1562] ) and Ammonas and Dioscorus (Oxyrh. Papyr. 
CXVIII, 33, 34, of the third century a. D.), the other names 
on inscriptions all relate to officials connected with sacrifices 
or some duties of the temple. None of these inscriptions 
is earlier than the second century B.c., while most of them 
are much later in their date. The names herein discovered 
are as follows: Soterichus (J. G. Sept. III, 487, 14), Philo- 
damus (Le Bas et Foucart, Inscr. du Pélop., 163a, 1. 33), 
Nicandrus (J. G. Sept. ITI, 486, 16),° Alexandrus (Olympia, 
V, 62, 18), Alexas (Ol. V, 64, 33), Heracleides (Ol. V, 
66, 8), Epaphrodeitus (Ol. V, 74, 12), Syntrophus (Ol. V, 
87, 3), Zosimus (J. G. Sicil. 617, 9), Pasacon (C. J. G. 
1239, col. ii, 7, 8), Nicephorus (B. C. H. IX [1885], p. 513). 


1Cf. pp. 55 ff. 2Cf, Athen. xiv, 622e, 3 See pp. 55 ff. 
4 Roehl, Imagines inscriptionum Graecarum antiquissemarum., 

5In’E@. ’Apx., 1885, p. 198. Cf. Fouilles d’Epidaure, p. 31, No. 12. 
6Alsoin C, I. G. If Add. 1793b. 
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All these names but Syntrophus, Pasacon, and Epaphrodei- 
tus are common ones. These three are cited by Pape only 
for inscriptions. Epaphroditus is also an ordinary name. 
The condition of these wayepou in their official capacity will 
be treated in a later chapter.’ It may be observed, however, 
that most of the evidence outside of Comedy is much later 
than the third century B. c. Hence any conclusion regard- 
ing the use of these names would probably not affect my 
previous conclusions with respect to the social status of the 
paryerpor before 300 B.c. They can at least not be said in 
themselves to point toa servile condition of the wdyepor, 


1See pp. 55 ff. 


CHAPTER IV 
ORIGIN OF THE MATEIPOI 


As regards the region of the Greek world from which 
payerpor came, the comic fragments furnish sufficient evidence 
that they were not limited to any single district or country. 
Yet the Greeks had their favorite wayepor, just as we have 
our noted chefs today, and certain localities were famous for 
the training of these wayerpor. 

The Attic wdyeypo were distinguished, it appears, for at 
least one dish, which the Greeks called Opiov.' It was be- 
cause of his skill in making a particular kind that Chariades 
(ov€ "A@nvar, vs. 7) was said to have been counted among 
the seven sages of the art in former times, if we may trust 
the words of a wdyecpos in a fragment of Euphron (M. IV, 
486; K. III, 317). Dionysius (M. III, 547; K. II, 423; 
vss. 36-42) apparently represents another Attic mdryecpos 
who boasts of his knowledge of the art and especially men- 
tions the dish Opiov: 


Tovrovi 8 dv dpriws 
épys exovra meipav nKeww ToAvTEAGY 
moAAGv Te Seizvwv érrabécbar, Sunia, 
mavtwv ronow, Opiov av dei~w povov 
mapa0a re Seizxvov dfov avpas “ArriKis. 
éé dvtAlas HKovta Kal yeuov7’ Ere 
opryyixav por Bpwpatwv dywviats 
THpy TonTw vvordaoa Tapowisn. 


Here we see the native Attic wayepos contrasting his skill 
with that of onefromabroad. We also hear ofa distinguished 
Athenian pdyeipos in Philostephanus (M. IV, 589; K. IIT, 


1Cf. Arist., Acharn. 1102, and scholiast on this passage. 
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393) who has attained perfection in his art, to judge from 
his nickname of Peras (vs. 3). And yet Attic dinners were 
much ridiculed by some of the writers of Comedy. And so, 
when a Thessalian is to be entertained, an Attic pdyerpos will 
not suit the occasion, according to Alexis (M. III, 480; K. 
IT, 375) :’ 

"Eywye dio AaBelv payeipovs BovrAopat 

os Gv copwradrovs Sivwp’ év TH Tdde- 

peAXovta Servilev yap avdpa Oerradov 

otk “Arrixnpds ov’ aaryxptBwopevos 

Aid wapedOciv . . . . a det Kal? &v 

éxaotov avrois mapatievra peyareiws Se. 


This is the explanation of the passage by Athenaeus where 
he quotes it (iv, 137c). The dislike of foreigners for Attic 
fare is amusingly portrayed in Lynceus, as well as their con- 
tempt for Attic stinginess.” The Perinthian speaks as fol- 
lows (M. IV, 433; K. ITI, 274; vss. 1-16): 

Mayeip’, 6 Oiwy éof 6 damvi€wv 7’ ene 

“Pddios, eye 8’ 6 KexAnpevos LHepivO0s- 

ovdérepos Huav noerat Tois “ArriKois 

Seizvos. dydia yap éorw “ArtiKi) 

aomep Sevixy: mapeOnke mivaxa yop peyav, 

€xovTa piKpods 7évTE TivaKioKoUs avo. 

tovtwv 6 pev exer oxdpodov, 6 8’ éxivous dvo, 

6 dé Opupparida yAvKeiav, 6 Se kdyxas déKa, 

6 8 dvraxaiov puxpov. év dow 8 éobin, 

érepos éxeiv’, ev daw 8 exeivos, Todr’ eyw 

npavioa: BovrAopar 8’ éyw, BéATioTE ov, 

KaKelvo Kal ToT’, GAA’ ddvvata BovAopat: 

ovTE OTOpaTa yap ovTE XEiAn TEVT’ Exw. 

dyy pev ody Exer TA TOLAdTa ToLKiANY, 

add’ obdé éors TodTO mpds THY yarTépa: 

Katéraca yap TO xeiAos, odK évérAno~. €. 

1Cf, Athen. iv, 137d, on evtpamegor @erradoi, and see p. 39 below. 


2Cf. Antiphanes in Ath. iv, 130e (M. ITI, 94; K. IT, 81), where he speaks of 
"EAAnves pixpotpamegoe duAAoTpHyes in a Comic passage. 
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His order is given in vss. 21 f.: 
"Ovdpiov aird rodro mapabyoes pdvov, 
iva TavTa wdvTes, pi TO pev eyo, 7d 8’ Erepos. 

In an enumeration of what various places were noted for, 
Antiphanes (M. ITI, 188; K. II, 115) heads the list with 
é& “HXLd0s payerpos, so that the waye:por from there must have 
had a fair repute in the art. A boastful wayepos in Epicra- 
tes (M. IIT, 369; K. II, 284), moreover, uses these words: 

*Ext toied’ éyw 
payepos. ovre SuxeAla kavxyoerat 
Tpépev ToLovrov dptapov Kat’ ixOvwv, 
ovk "Hus, &vOa SeApdxwv eyo kpéa 
KdAXuor’ Grwma rupos akpats HvOwpEva. 
Elis is here classed with Sicily, then, whence, as we shall 
presently see, came most noted cooks. 

An Acarnanian is also mentioned by Anaxippus (M. IV, 
459; K. III, 296), but it is to be noted that this Sophon 
is a disciple of a Sicilian pdyepos. Sophon, however, is 
also a teacher of the art (vs. 19) and macav rv "lwviav éxe. 

In Greece proper mention should likewise be made of the 
Laconians, who were famous for their black broth. Plutarch 
(Vit. Lycurg. 46 E; Inst. Lacon. 236 F) says that Laconian 
paryepor were bought by certain kings in order to make trial 
of this specialty of theirs. 

A certain Tyndarichus, a Sicyonian, is referred to by 
Baton (M. IV, 501; K. III, 327) as one whose books on the 
art are read assiduously. 

But on the mainland the Thessalians are especially noted 
for their fine tables, as Eriphus (M. III, 559; K. IT, 430) 
says. This is established by a statement of Athenaeus 
» (xiv, 662 f.): 

“‘Oporoyoivra: 8’ of @erradrol wodvtehéoraro Tov “EAAjvov yeyevio- 
Oar mepi re Tas éoOAras Kai tiv Siatav: dSwep adrtois aitiov éyévero Kal 
Tov Kata THS “EAAdSos éxayayeiy tois Iepoas, eLyrAwKdor THY TovTwWV 
Tpvpny Kai moAvTéAaav. 
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Yet by far the most famous wdyerpo. appear to have come 
from Sicily. We have seen above how the Sicilian Labda- 
cus was represented (in Anaxippus, M. IV, 459; K. ITI, 296) 
as the teacher of other famous payepo., and how a boastful 
padryerpos in Epicrates (M. ITI, 369; K. II, 284) declares 
that not even Sicily can boast of such a wayerpos as he in the 
cooking of fish. In Plato (Gorg.518 B), moreover, we read 
of a certain Mithaecus 6 Tv dorroiiav cvyyeypahas Thy XuKe- 
dxHv, and this same writer speaks of LuKedKyv trovkirlav 
dyou in Rep. 404D. It is not surprising, therefore, when 
Ephippus tells us (M. ITI, 338; K. II, 262) that Sicilian 
methods of cooking are favorably known. Let us note his 
words, probably spoken by a maryexpos: 

Ildrepov éyo 

tHv Barida Teuayn KaTaTepov Epw; ti dys; 

} BuKerckds drrnv wojow; B. Suxeducds. 
The fame of Sicilian cookery is further attested by Athe- 
naeus (xii, 518c): AvaBdénro. 8 eioiv eri tpupy Kai ai Tov 
LiKed@v tpdrefar. Antiphanes, too, mentions (M. III, 49; 
K. II, 48) ZuKerav S€ réyvais HdvvOeioa | Savris SvaPpupma- 
rides. In a fragment of Alexis (M. ITI, 394; K. IT, 306) a 
Kadryerpos apparently makes this boast: 

Ovrws & dporoeiv cipvds 

Tept THY SuKeAdLav adros Euabov, ore Tovs 

deurvodvras eis Ta Baran’ éuBarXew roe 

éviore Tovs dddvTas tro THs Hdovys. 
He had learned the art in Sicily. Even the sweet odors of 
Sicilian cookery seem to have been readily recognized, as a 
fragment of Cratinus Junior (M. III, 374; K. II, 289) 
indicates: 

"EvOvpel 5 rips ys os yAuKd 
dLe, kamvos 7’ e&épxer’ edwdeorepos; 
oikel Tis, ws orev, ev TO XaopaTL 


A BavwrorwArs 7 pdyerpos SuxeArkds. 
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It is scarcely to be wondered at, then, that Philemon called 
one of his plays Zu«edx«ds,' wherein he doubtless portrayed 
(M. IV, 24; K. II, 498) those arts of the Sicilian payerpou 
that were most famous. 

Greeks on other islands, also, were well known as paryecpou. 
Athenaeus (i, 25e, f) informs us that the Chians were noted 
in this line: 

“Os dvaximrew tas Suehixas Kal SvBapurixds [Kal “IraArkas| rpazé- 
las, dy 8 kal Xias. paprpodvra yap Kal Xiou ovK éAatrov Tv mpoet- 
pypevon éxi dWaprutucy. TyoxdAjAs- 

Xiou roAd 


¥ >’ 2 , > U4 
apior’ avevpykaci oWaptuTiKyy. 


And so in Baton (M. IV, 501; K. III, 327) a Chian writer 
on the art is mentioned, while Euphron (M. IV, 486; K. ITI, 
317) numbers a Chian (vs. 6) and a Rhodian (vs. 5) among 
the seven sages in the art of former times. Another Rho- 
dian is mentioned by Anaxippus (M. IV, 459; K. ITI, 296) 
who was an innovator in introducing certain condiments that 
eventually resulted in his own death (vs. 17). 

Many separate dishes were introduced among the Greeks 
from foreign countries. So we read in Machon (M. IV, 496; 
K. III, 324) of a dish which the Macedonians apparently 
brought into Attica. And Lydian dishes, such as the can- 
daulus (M. III, 284; K. IT, 224), are frequently mentioned 
and discussed in Athenaeus. We shall see in a later chapter 
(pp. 86 ff.) how each mayepos of any note had his own par- 
ticular dish on which he prided himself. 


1Cf, play of same title by Diphilus, M. IV, 409; K. IT, 564, and see M. I, 456 
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RESORT OF THE MAYLEIPOI 


As will presently be made clear, dyeipor were hired for 
special occasions of various kinds. On this account it was 
quite necessary that there should be a particular resort where 
they might be found whenever their services were desired. 
That there was in reality a place where these professional 
padyerpor had their headquarters is demonstrated in a frag- 
ment of Diphilus (M. IV, 394; K. II, 553). Here a waryerpos 
in conversation with a tpa7refo7roids states the principles upon 
which he conducts his profession, with particular reference 
to the persons to whom he hires. In this connection, how- 
ever, the following verses (28-33) are of most interest to us: 


"Amd oupBorGv ovvayovta vy Ai’ érepa mov 

ar 4 > ‘ L4 > s 

éveBadev cis Tov Kéepapov évevpypeva, 

Ta Kpaored’ aroO\Bevta Kal Kexpaydra* 
‘Owdpuov dyopatov movety tis BovAcrat;”” 

€@ Body’ mAnyas yap ert rpocAap Pave 

€XOdvra. Kai tTHV vixXh drnv Saxoveiv. 


The young sports’ of that time knew, therefore, that these 
professional payerpor could be found in the pottery market.’ 
It was hither, also, that the parasites betook themselves to 
learn who was to hire a wa@yepos for an entertainment, as 


1“*Adolescentes pauperculi et ad summam inopiam redacti,” as the learned 
Meineke would explain this reference (Praef. Menand., p. xvii), are not the persons, 
it seems to me, to whom allusion is here made. In the first place, the offers of such 
persons would not be considered by payeipo.. And, again, such treatment as here 
depicted would not be endured at any time, if the professional péyerpo. knew their 
pay would surely not be forthcoming at the proper time. 


2It is scarcely necessary to comment on the fact that «épayos is used here of the 


place in which pottery was sold. Examples of such usage are far too numerous to 
require citation. 
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Alexis states in a fragment preserved from his Fugitive 
(M. IIT, 501; K. II, 391): 

"Aci y 6 XaupepGv tw’ cipioxer Téxvyv' 

kal vov mopilerai ye Ta Setrv’ dovpBora. 

drov yap éotiv 6 Képapos purPwawnos 

6 Trois payetpas, edOds €€ EwOrvod 

éornxev CADW: Kav (dy pro Povpevov 

eis Eoriacy, Tov payeipov TvOdpmeEv0s 

Tov éoti@vta, THs Oipas xaopwpevns 

dv émAdByrar, tp@ros ciceAidvOev. 
Athenaeus, furthermore, says (vi, 229c) that such wares as 
would be bought in the pottery market were used at feasts 
up to the Macedonian times. Hence it was a convenient 
and suitable place for the congregating of pdryerpgs, as indi- 
cated in the comic fragment just quoted. It was doubtless 
here that the scene described by Posidippus (M. IV, 513; 
K. III, 335) took place in connection with the hiring of a 
padyerpos.' As Meineke (IV, 559) has pointed out, the con- 
versation depicted in a fragment of Athenio also took place 
in ea fori parte . . . . ubi coquorum statio erat. 

In the Posidippus fragment, in particular, we see that 
there was sometimes eager and spirited rivalry between 
pdyerpor here assembled upon the occasion of some employer’s 
seeking their services. 

It remains for us to decide whether there was but the one 
place in the market where these pdyevpo. might be expected 
to be in waiting to be employed. According to Pollux 
(Onom. ix, 48), there were certain places called paryeipeia 
where payepo were hired: 

Ein 8 ay xai payepeia TOv wddews pepdv, odx Amrep TA AOLTA TOV 
tro tais réxvais Epyaotypiwv, GAX’ & Téros GOev po Oodtvrar Tods paryei- 
pous, as ’Avripdvys év Srparwiry brodyAody eouev- 

"Ex rOv payapeiwv BadiLov, éuBadrwv 
eis TouWov. 

1See p. 78, where the fragment is quoted. 
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It is noteworthy also that Pollux quotes a writer of the New 
Comedy on the use of this word. His words clearly signify 
that the wayepeta were distinct parts of the city, though not 
in the same way in which the other shops of the various 
professions and trades were, because of the very fact that 
padryerpor were hired at these places. The meaning of rodypov 
in the Antiphanes passage is clear." A passage in Theo- 
phrastus (Charakt. 6), where he speaks of the abandoned 
man, will assist us in understanding what is meant by 
Hayepeta. This character is spoken of as 


Oix drodoxipdlov ... . épodevew Ta payeipeia, Ta LyOvordALa, Ta Tapi- 
XowmAta, Kai rods TOKovs dard Tov éurodjparos cis Thy yvdBov éxhéyew. 


Here rad payepeia are evidently butchers’ stalls,? which we 
know to have been in the market-place.* That some maryerpou, 
at least, followed the trade of butchers will presently be seen.‘ 
It is quite conceivable, then, that such places might become 
the headquarters, as it were, of other wdyepor who were mostly 
employed for special occasions. And in this respect these 
Haryerpeta would not be parts of the city in the same sense in 
which were the shops that pertained to other arts and trades, 
as Pollux says. We may then readily explain the short frag- 
ment quoted from Antiphanes by supposing that a scene in 
the market is depicted, of which these words give us a hint. 
The host of some occasion hurried into the market to the 
rendezvous of the pdyeipo to secure the services of one of 
their number, and then in precipitate haste (éuSadr@v) went 
on to purchase viands (particularly dainties in the way of 
fish) for the dinner or feast. I cannot agree with Meineke, 


1Cf. Schol. ad Aesch., Timarch., §65: Todor: 6 éoriv év ti ayopa, évOa Ta SWa, oiover 
wavrTa Ta éSéopata wimpaoKeTat. amd yap Tov Timpackomevwr év TLVe TOMw ExaArovY ot "APnvaior 
tov térov, Compare also the use of xépauos in a similar way, as noted above. 

2R. Meister (in Theophrasts Charaktere, herausg. erkl. u. ibers. von d. philol. 
Gesellsch. zu Leipzig, 1897, p. 56) translates the word ‘‘Garkiichen.” 

3 Cf. Machon, in Ath. xiii, 580c; Artemidor., Oneirocr. iii, 56 (187). 

4See pp. 64 ff. 
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therefore, when he says (Praef. Menand., p. xvii) that the 
Képapos and paryepetov were identical in this respect.’ 

It may be further noted that this word paye:petov* is used 
of a kitchen, without regard to its position, in these passages: 
Aristotle, De animal. hist., i, 48, 629a, 33; De mirab. auscul- 
tat., 35, 833a, 3; Schol. Arist., Vesp. 936. The word may 
apply equally well to a butcher’s shop or a kitchen in the 
fable of a dog that steals the meat from a paryepeiov; cf. 
Aesop 232 (Halm), Babrius 79 (Rutherford). Nor do I 
think it necessary to interpret the word as used of a confec- 
tioner’s shop in De sublimitate, xliii, 3, where the word is so 
translated by Roberts. Customs had changed greatly by the 
third century of our era, and the articles mentioned might 
very well be in a kitchen of that time. 

The ordinary word for “kitchen,” however, appears to have 
been é7Tadmov, which Pollux (Onom. vi, 13, and i, 80) equates 
with wayeipetov. We may compare on the usage of this word, 
fragments of Nicomachus (M. IV, 583; K. ITI, 386; vs. 25), 
Alexis (M. III, 464; K. II, 361; vs. 13), and Philemon 
(M. IV, 18; K. II, 493). In a fragment of Hegesippus 
(M. IV, 479; K. III, 312) such an orrdmov is compared by 
a paryerpos to the abode of the Sirens, past which none could 
go in safety (vss. 19 ff.). 

Finally, may be mentioned the word é$@o7@dov used by 
Posidippus, according to Athenaeus (iii, 94c), of a place 
where cooked meats were sold. But we have no knowledge 
of a udryerpos presiding over it. 


1Cf, Bekker (Goll), Charikles, II, 207, where it is suggested that the two were 
different, but satisfactory proofs are not adduced. 

2As regards the word itself, compare Lobeck, Phryn. 276; Rutherford, New 
Phryn. 341; Herodian., i, 375, 27 (Lentz), etc.; Thom. Mag. 236, 14; Cramer, Anecd. II, 
p. 308, 1. 28. Other passages are cited by Lobeck. 


CHAPTER VI 
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From a fragment of Menander (M. IV, 147; K. ITI, 78) 
we learn that the payerpor were required to register with cer- 
tain officials called Tvvaixovdyo.' This was doubtless done 
in order that the officials might ascertain from the payerpor 
the number of guests invited to the entertainments at which 
the latter served, and might gain other information about 
matters over which these public officials had supervision at 
marriages and similar festal occasions. Menander’s words 
on the subject are as follows: 


Tlapa tots Tvvarkovdpos dé robs év Tots yamous 
A > / / 
Siaxovodvras adroyeypapOar mvOdpevos 
TAVTAS payeipovs KaTA VOMoV KaLVOV TLVa, 
9 , N , 2h 
iva ruvOdvevta. Tovs KexAnpéevous edy 
‘4 e € Lad Ud 
mAcious tis Gv eeotw éEoriav TUXy, 


€E\Oov .... 


Athenaeus (vi, 245a) tells a story of a wedding-feast at 
which these officials were present and took the number of the 
invited guests. From this it appears that thirty was the 
number allowed. 

And so Porson (Miscell., p. 247) rightly explains’ a pas- 
sage from Baton (M. IV, 501; K. III, 327) in which a 
pdryerpos says: 

Ed y’, & SuBivy, Tas vixras od Kaevdouer, 
0v8’ avayeypappeO’, dXAG Kderar Avxvos, ete. 


1From Aristotle, Pol. 4, 15 (1299a, 22; 1300a, 4), it is seen that these were regular 
officials in his time. Cf. Casaubon, Animadv., in Athen., p. 271. 


2‘*Nomina nostra non publicis tabulis in foro et similibus locis inscripta sunt, 
sicut aliorum coquorum,”’ is Porson’s explanation of vs. 2. 
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This wdyepos and his friends in the profession were not yet 
registered with the officials, perhaps because they had not 
passed the state of apprenticeship in the art, since they were 
still studying the masters. 

Nicomachus also appears to me to refer to the register 
kept of wdyerpor, and even to a record of their standing in the 
profession. In this fragment (M. IV, 583; K. ITI, 386) a 
pudryerpos speaks as follows (vss. 1-5): 


"Yrodexviers pev 700s doreiov ravu 
Kat mpdov, dA’ywpov Sé reroinxas tT. B. MGs; 
> Lal 4 ‘A > X\ > > , 
A. év tH Téxvy Tives éopev odk eEyraxas. 
}) mporepov ervOov tav axpiBas ciddtwv 
otto 7’ éuicboow pe; B. wa Al’ eyo pe ov. 


‘The words tv axpiBds eiddtwy apparently refer to these offi- 
cials, who kept a record of wdyerpor and their attainments in 
the art. The uayerpos here expresses his contempt (vss. 6 ff.) 
for an employer who does not know that there are various 
degrees of excellency of accomplishments among members 
of his profession. 

It is very evident, therefore, that the officials mentioned 
above had a certain superintendence and jurisdiction over 
the professional wdyerpor, and an employer would do well to 
consult them before deciding upon the merits of the various 
pdyerpor whom he might encounter in the market-place when 
in search of the services of one of their number. 


CHAPTER VII 
_ OCCASIONS FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF MATEIPOI 
I 


(a) At dinners, banquets, etc.—Professional wayerpor were 
naturally often employed for the preparation of feasts and 
great dinners and the like. The ordinary house slaves up 
to Alexandrian times were not able to meet the requirements 
of the occasion. And so we have already seen (p. 43) ina 
fragment of Alexis (M. ITI, 501; K. II, 391) how a paryexpos 
was hired in the Ceramus eis éotéaow. In a long fragment 
of Mnesimachus (M. ITI, 568; K. II, 487) we likewise have 
an account of a banquet of immense proportions to which 
the invited guests have failed to come at the appointed time. 
The host accordingly sends word to them that the pdryeupos 
should not be thus treated (vss. 25 ff.): 


"Hew 75y Kal py pede 
TO TE payeipw py AvpaivecO’, 
as TOV GWuv EPOGV dvTw, ete. 


And even in later times the feast described by Matron in his 
"Arrixov Acimvoy (in Ath. iv, 134d) was marked by the con- 
spicuous presence of the uayepo. Compare vss. 11, 46, 96. 

But at the great state festivals the services of the uayerpor 
were especially in demand. A very good example of their 
being thus employed is found in the Acharnians of Aristo- 
phanes. It is the second day of the feast of the Anthesteria 
(vss. 1000-1002, where the herald speaks), and Dicaeopolis, 
the prominent rustic citizen, is giving his orders for the prep- 
aration of the feast. The chorus replies to his words as 
follows (vss. 1003-17): 
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Ar. 7°Q raides, & yivacxes, oik HKovoare; 
ti Spare; rod kypuKos otk axovere; 
avaBparrer’, eLomrare, tpémer’, apéAxere 
Ta Auyda Taxéws, TOs TTEpavors aveipere. 
pepe trois dBeALoxovs, tv’ dvazreipw Tas KixAas. 
Xo. fydr@ ce ris edBovrJLas, 
padAov 8 Tis edwxias, 
avOpwre, THs rapovons. 
Ac. ti dir’, érerdav ras kixAas drrwpévas tyre; 
Xo. olpai ce xal rovr’ ed A€yav. Av. 7d wip brockdAeve. 
Xo. HKoveas as paryepuGs 
Kouwas Te Kal SeurvytixOs 
aire divKovetrat; 
Although the old man serves himself in this instance, he is 
nevertheless praised for doing it wayerpuxads Kouryras te Kal 
Seervntixa@s; so that we are warranted in the supposition that 
this was the most approved style at such a feast.’ At the 
religious festivals of the Delians also, we learn from Athe- 
naeus (iv, 172f), the mayepo. and tpamelorool were fur- 
nished for such occasions.” Among the Lacedaemonians, 
moreover, according to Molpis (in Ath. iv, 141e) the uaye- 
pos played an important part at certain feasts and announced 
the contributions made to the ¢idéra.’ 

For great dinners, too, among the Greeks professional 
pedryerpor were hired. A payecpos who had sretpav—rrorvted av 
modNov Te Seirvwv, as mentioned by Dionysius (M. IIT, 547; 
K. II, 423; vss. 37 f.),* would consequently be much sought 
after. Such a master of the art would doubtless follow the 
independent course of action suggested by a padryerpos in a 


1Cf, p.57. The orders are continued, vss. 1040-47. 


2The results of my study of passages relating to tpamefororoi will be published 
later. 
3 Cf. Stein on Herod. vi, 60, and see pp. 23f. 


4In this passage it is not necessary to refer these words of the méyetpos to one of 
the expected guests. It seems to me quite as likely that there may here be a contrast 
between the payerpos 6 roActixds and 6 éxrémos, The foreign udyetpos is perhaps expected 
to aid in the preparation of the feast. 
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fragment of Diphilus (M. IV, 394; K. II, 553), who here 
converses with a tpameComrovds and says (vss. 4-6): 

Od ydp Badi{w mpdrepov av py Soxiydow 

tis eof 6 Ovwv, 7} 70Oev ovvicrara 

76 Seizvov, 7 KékAnKev dvOpwrovs Tivas. 
In a fragment of Alexis (M. ITI, 465; K. II, 362) a paryerpos 
censures the master of the house for not having provided 
articles necessary for the Setmvov, Babrius (42, Rutherford) 
mentions a “dyerpos who was to prepare a Seirvov-—daprrpor, 
Such payepor would be hired by the young sports of the 
time, and a man like Alcibiades must have been a good mark 
for men of this calling, as a passage in Plutarch (Alcib. 
203 B) seems to indicate. The Spartans were surprised that 
he could endure their coarse fare at all. Indeed, the custom 
of employing payerpou for these banquets was so in vogue as 
to call forth these words recorded by Diogenes Laertius 
(ii, 72): "Overdufopevds rote dre Sixnv éywv éuicO@oato pyropa, 
“Kal yap,” én, “drav Seirvov éyw, payepov pcOovpar,” 
Yet a paryerpos had to look well to his reputation, as we may 
conclude from a fragment of Archedicus (M. IV, 435; K. 
III, 276), where a wayerpos says (vss. 11, 12): 

"EXdadiov KorvAns Te TapavaAwpmevns 

céowk’ enol TpikAwva mevTyKOVT’ Lows, 
His future success depended on his present ingenuity. 
Alexis (M. ITI, 389; K. II, 301) gives an account rendered 
by a wayepos for the articles of food used at a fish dinner. 

It was perhaps not uncommon for a mayerpos to serve at a 

dinner got up by contributions, though some of their pro- 
fession exercised precaution about those to whom they hired 
in such cases, as we have already seen from a fragment of 
Diphilus (M. IV, 394; K. IT, 553). Athenaeus (x, 420e) 


Y 
1See p. 42 andn.1. Compare the fragment of Euphron (M. IV, 486; K. ITI, 317) 
in which one of the masters in the art of the méye:pos is represented as distinguished 
because of his ways and means for those getting up dinners by contributions: "Awd 
acvpBordav ovvayova. ‘Apiotwy mépovs, See p. 31, n. 3. 
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depicts the treatment of the wayepos in his day by those who 
gave dinners in this manner: Of 6€ viv ouvdyovtes emi Ta 
Seirva Kal pddiota of amd THs Karts “Are~Eavdpelas Rodan, 
Kexpayact, Sracdnpodvar Tov oivoydor, Tov SudKovov, Tov pwaryeLpov. 
Certain proof of wdyepor being used for club dinners is dis- 
covered in a fragment of EKuphron (M. IV, 492; K. ITI, 
322). Here a uayerpos warns his pupil against carrying his 
trickery to excess (vss. 1, 2): 


“Orav épavicrtais,’ Kapiwv, diaxovys, 
ovK gore rrailew, od’ & peudOyxas oreiv.” 

From a fragment of Antiphanes (M. III, 144; K. II, 
126) it would seem that wdyepor sometimes prepared the 
dpiorov also. But the evidence is too scanty to be relied 
upon to establish the point. 

The skilled payepos was not always careful about the 
place where he was employed, however, provided the pay was 
to be sufficient. So we read in Diphilus (M. IV, 394; K. 
II, 553) of a wayepos who is to go to a brothel where the 
Adonia is being celebrated, as these verses (38-41) show:* 

Od & vivo’ dy, 
mopvetov éort, moAvTEAas “Adwvie 
dyovo” éraipa pel” Erépwv ropvav xvdyv 
cavrov dmocd£es Tov Te KOATOV aroTpEXwV. 
And again, Athenaeus quotes (xiii, 579e) from Machon 
concerning hetaerae, and we see that a certain Diphilus 
(vs. 5) was among the guests at the dinner of Gnathaena 


1Such a payerpos may be the one who laments his fate in Archedicus (M. IV, 436; 
K. ITI, 277). See Meineke’s notes on this fragment. 

2Cf. Arist., Frgta. 408 (Hall and Geldart). 

3 Meineke, following Casaubon’s explanation of this passage, seems to me to be 
inerror. The young payerpos is not to practice his tricks on épavtorai, exactly because 
they are good for their pay; whereas he is to do his utmost to outwit the rich old 
fellow whose pay is nevertheless small. 

4Possibly a wayecpos was employed in a like place in the play of Ephippus from 
which a fragment (M. III, 338; K. IT, 262) has been quoted above (p. 40). For Athenaeus 
(vii, 286e) says: "Edemzos 8’ 6 cwpwdtomods ev Sidvpas Spauare (éraipds 5’ 6voua H Bidvpa). 
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and took along a udyepos (vs. 11) as part of his contribution 
to the Aphrodisia. This may be a picture of later times. 

(6) At marriages.—Among the Greeks, as with us today, 
a marriage was the occasion for great festivities. And at 
the feast which accompanied every notable marriage there 
was need in early times of the services of the professional 
pdryerpos.' Athenaeus (xiv, 659d) says they had charge of 
such feasts: 

Oddey oty Hv wapddogov «i Kal Outixjs Hoav Euerpor of wadairepor 


LYELpOL’ mpoloTavTO youv Kal yauwv Kal Ovo.ov. 
Y 


We have already seen (pp. 46 f.) that wayerpor were required 
to register with the Gynaeconomoi, who had supervision 
over the number of guests at wedding-feasts. This was, 
partly at least, because these wdyepor were usually employed 
at such times, and could therefore furnish desired informa- 
tion to the officials. An early proof of the hiring of wdyeupou 
for weddings is found in the Aves of Aristophanes. The 
preparations for the feast begin with vss. 1579-90, but are 
interrupted by the arrival of the ambassadors from the gods. 
A payepos is here represented as cooking the delicacies for 
the feast, as we see from vs. 1637: Madryeupe, 76 kadtayvopa 
xp?) Toveiv yAuKv. Fortunate it was that a wdyepos was pre- 
sent, for it turns out to be a wedding-feast in the end. 
Verses 1688-93 are to be noted in this connection: 


Tl. "Es xoupov dpa xarexdrnoay ovrou 
és Tovs yduous. Hp. BovrAcobe dir’ eye réws 
ér7® Ta Kpéa Tavti pévov; tpels 8 ire. 
Ilo. “Omras ra xpéa; rodXAnv ye TevOciav A€yes. 
ovk ef pel’ yyov; Hp. Et ye pevrav diereOnv. 
The. °AAAG yapuxnv xAavida ddérw tis Sedpd por, 
1The Snucoupyds (7) was also employed at wedding feasts, but her functions dif- 
fered from those of the payeipos. The results of my study of the material collected 
on this subject will be published later. Cf. Menander in Ath. iv, 172a (M. IV, 222; 


K. III, 148), where a scene in the culinary department at a marriage feast is probably 
portrayed. : 
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Posidippus also gives us a picture (M. IV, 521; K. III, 342) 
of pdryepo. hired for a convivium nuptiale. A padryeupos is 
here addressing his assistants, and thus describes the work 
that is before them (vss. 19-24) : 


Ataxovotpev viv ydapous. Td Oipa Bois, 

6 di80ds eridavys, émipavys 6 AapBavov. 
Tovrwy yivatkes leper TH Ged Geoi, 
KopvBavres, avr0ol, mavvuxides, dvaotpodp7: 
immddpopos obrds éori cou paryerpiKis. 
péeuvyngo Kal ov TovTO, 


The wedding was to be a distinguished one, the pdryetpos 
was to do his full duty. Ina fragment of Euphron (M. IV, 
492; K. III, 322), also, a udyeipos gives directions to his 
pupil regarding his actions at various functions. The pupil 
is to accompany his master to make ready a marriage feast, 
and these are the directions given by the elder wayepos (vss. 
9-16): 

[Ae d¢. . . . evar] Ob 8 viv BadiLoner, 

eis Tovs ydpous, avdpopdvov. av todr’ aicbavy, 

€mos ef pabyris Kai payetpos ov Kaxds. 

6 Katpos edxTds' HpeXod. iAdpyvpos 

6 yépwv, 6 prods puxpds. ef oe AnWouat 

vov py KaterOiovra Kat Tovs avOpaxas, 

dréhwdas, iow mdpaye. Kal yap ovroct 

mporepxeO” 5 yépwv. as 5 Kai yAtoxpov BArée. 
The familiarity of a wdayepos with weddings is evinced in 
a fragment of Hegesippus (M. IV, 479; K. III, 312) by a 
comparison he uses (vss. 15-16): 

Tovodros évdobev tis év TH Twparte 
diedpape yapyadiopos as dvtwv ydpuv. 

That wayerpo. continued to have charge of nuptial feasts in 


the time of Artemidorus (the second century A. D.) is evident 
from a passage in his Onetirocriticon (III, 56 Hercher): 
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Méyepos 6 pév Kat’ olkov éyabds Spwpevos Tois yar mponpypevois* Set 
yap év ydmous wayeipov. Kal Tois mévynaw: of yap éxreveis Tpodas éxov- 
Tes payeipw xpavra.. 

This passage furthermore goes to prove that even at this 
time there were professional mayepo. as well as in earlier 
times, 

(c) At funerals.—At funeral feasts, too, the mdryerpos 
was in demand among the Greeks. A padyepos of most 
perfect type, according to his own professions, narrates his 
experiences at such a feast in a fragment of Hegesippus 
(M. IV, 479; K. IIT. 312; vss. 10-16): 


TS répas cou A€yw: 
Stay év mepioeirvw Tvyxdvw Siaxovdv, 
éray taxior’ EOwow ek THs exdopas, 
Ta Barr’ éxovtes, TovriOnua THs xUTpas 
— aedwv éroinca tods Saxpvovtas yeAGv. 
Tovovros évdobey Tis ev TH THpate 
diddpape yapyadiopos Os dvTwv ydapwv. 
Another reference to a mepidervov in Comedy is made by 
Anaxippus (M. IV, 459; K. III, 296), where a wadyepos in 
discussing the tastes of various classes of people says (vss. 
40-42) : 
[ rapéOyxa, vs. 38] 
TeAovy yAadxov, éyxeAvv, ordpov: 
dtav éyyis 4 8’ 68’ dorepos, dpriw paxjy, 
Kal 76 mepidervoy ToD Biov Aaympov Tod. 
Here, however, the word zrep/Se7rvov is not used in a strictly 
literal sense, as Meineke has pointed out, but of a feast 
before death. I cannot agree, however, with Meineke in 
accepting Dobree’s ingenious emendation, nor do I think it 
necessary to emend to such a reading as that proposed by 
Kock. The true explanation of the passage is nearer at 
hand if we keep as nearly as possible to the text as trans- 
mitted to us. The manifest joke in the passage is then with 
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reference to the redwvns, for, says the comic poet, whenever 
he is around there is likely to be a death as the result of his 
visit to somebody. For all such victims, therefore, the ud- 
yerpos says he prepares a funeral feast in advance in antici- 
pation of the fate they are sure to meet at the hands of 
the tax collector. But the function of the pdyeipos at such 
a feast is none the less apparent on account of the joke. 

(d) At sacrifices—Abundant evidence is afforded us not 
only in Greek literature, but by inscriptions as well which 
shows that a chief function of the wayepoc was in connection 
with the performance of sacrifices, both private and public.’ 
Again let us notice a statement of Athenaeus (xiv, 659d) 
which has been previously quoted: 


Ovdev ody Hv mapddofov ei kal Outixns Hoav eumerpor of waXairepor pa- 
yep. mpoioravto yotv kal ydpwv kal Ovordv. 


In another place (xiv, 660a) the same author quotes Clei- 
demus to show the honorable position to which pdryerpou 
sometimes attained in this occupation:’ 


"Ore 8 cepvov Hv 7 paryerpixy pabeiv Eoriv ek Tov AOnvyno. Kypvxwv: 
olde yap payeipwv Kal Bovtimwv éretxov rdgw, ds pyow KrAcidypos ev 
Ipwroyovias zpitw. “Opnpds te ro pelew éxi rod Ovew raooe, 7d Se 
Ovew éxi rod Yarra petaddpmia Ovprav: Kal of madaol Td Ovew Spav 
dvopalov. Spwv 8 of Kypuxes dxpt toAAod BovOutoivres, pyat, kal oKev- 
dLovres Kal puotvAdovtes, ére 8’ oivoxoodtvres. Krjpuxas 8’ aitovs dao 
Tov Kpeitrovos @vopalov. dvayéypartai Te ovdapod payeipw picbds, GdAAG 
Kypvxt. 

1The dSynmrovpyés, ‘‘confectionery woman,’’ was also employed at certain sacri- 


fices where sacrificial cakes were used. Cf. Pollux iii, 41. 


2This passage has been much discussed. Cf. Schweighaiuser, Animadw. in Ath. 
VII, 666 ff., where Casaubon’s view is quoted; also note on Ath. vi, 234f., in Animadv. 
III, p. 357. The origin of the name Kerykes is there explained, and citations are 
given to Greek literature on the subject. See also Dittenberger in Hermes, XX (1885), 
pp. 29 f.; Toepffer, Att. Geneal., pp. 91 and 151 f,; Petersen in Zeitschr. f. Altertw., 1853, 
p. 49. Compare Stengel, Gr. Kultusalt., p. 46.—It is hardly to be doubted that these 
Kerykes were not the ordinary praecones, but sacrorum ministri, as noted by Casau- 
bon. But it is not my intention to discuss in this place the various relations of this 
class of officials. 
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And again Cleidemus is quoted by Athenaeus on the same 
subject in two other passages: 

x, 425¢, KAcidyuos 8 rots payeipovs Kypuxas yor xadetoba, 

and xiv, 660d, *Ev 8 7 rpurw rijs ’ArOid0s KXeidnpos pidAov dzo- 
gaiver payetpwv éxovtwv Sypsovpyuads Tiuds, ols Kal Td 7AHOos evepyetv 
epyov jv.! 
From these passages it seems clear that the wd@yerpor were in 
early times connected in some way with the special class of 
Kerykes, who were among the chief functionaries of the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries and performed such duties as are indi- 
cated above. The opinion of Dittenberger (loc. cit.) and 
Toepffer (loc. cit.) that these Kerykes had certain functions 
of payerpou in early times (as proved by citations of Athe- 
naeus from Homer) and hence the duties of the payerpou in 
this capacity allied them with the Kerykes, as stated by 
Cleidemus, appears to me to be correct. Toepffer would fur- 
ther identify with these same madyepor the da:tpo/ mentioned. 
by Porphyrio (De abstin. ii, 30); but his arguments are 
insufficient to my mind.’ At all events, we may safely con- 
clude that the mayepou were in early times associated with 
the honorable class of the Kerykes in their duties as sacri- 
ficers for certain religious organizations. 

As early as the time of Euripides (485-405 B. oc.) the 
pdryeipos was a familiar personage in this official capacity of 
sacrificer, as seen from a passage in the Cyclops (396-406). 
Here the Cyclops is called (vs. 396) t@ Ocooruyet Aidov 
payelpw because of the killing of human victims at his hands. 
In this sense he is a payepos Afdov. This function of the 
bdryepos is made even more evident in a passage in the Pax 
of Aristophanes (948-1061), where we have a splendid illus- 


1Cf. p. 23, n. 3. 


2Toepffer’s arguments that this is so are based mainly on the fact that lexicog- 
raphers define dSaitpés by wayetpos. But at a later time it is my purpose to show that 
Sattpés was very rarely used after Homeric times, and therefore the lexicographers 
used the later and more familiar word to define Sa:rpoi. Petersen (Zeitschr. f. Altertw., 
1853, p. 49) would also connect the uayetpoe with the Sacrpoi, 
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tration of a sacrificial scene. But two verses have direct 
bearing on the wdyerpos as sacrificer. In these verses (1017, 
1018) Trygaeus is thus addressed: Ade tiv wayapav: ei?’ 
Srras paryepicas | opafes tov oly. The proper way to per- 
form a sacrifice, therefore, was as the skilled wadyerpos would do. 

A striking example of a sacrifice by a wdyerpos is found in 
a fragment of Menander, quoted by Athenaeus (xiv, 659d): 


Avdrep Mévavdpos év KoéXdaxe tov ois rerpadiorais diaxovovpevov 
paryerpov év 7H THs Tlavdnpov “Adpodirns éopty roel ravti A€éyovTa- 
Srovdy. didov ob orddyxv’ axodovbv-: wot BAEras; 
orovoyn. bép’, & rat Xwoia. orovdyn. Kadds. 
éyxet. Oeots OAvpmiors edxdpeba 
*Odvpriaot, waot waoas’ AdpBave 
TH yA@rray év TovTw. Siddvoa4 owrypiay, 
byleav, aya0a rodAa Tov dvTwy TE viv 
dyabay ovnow raou- tadt’ ebydpeBa. 


This payerpos is plainly represented as employed at the fes- 
tival of Aphrodite Pandemus, aided by his assistants in the 
performance of the sacrifice. . Another such payepos seems 
to have been mentioned in Simonides (frg. 24, B*), accord- 
ing to Athenaeus (xiv, 659e): 


Kai rapa Simwvidy d€ pyow Erepos [ pd-yerpos |: 
"Yv ds devon yas éuiorvda Kpéo 
ipwori: Kal yap ov KaxOs ériotapoan. 


Athenaeus (xiv, 659/) further cites as proof of the skill 
of the wayerpo in sacrifices the letter of Olympias to her son 
Alexander: 


"Epdaive 8 abrav riv éurepiav Kal 7 mpos AXe~avdpov ‘Odvpaiddos 
émisToAy. mpotperopevn payerpov aity mpiacOat Ovordyv éurrerpov 4 pnTyp 
gyoi: “WeAtyvav tov payepov AaBe rapa THs pntpds. ovTos yap olde Ta 
iepd vou Ta watp@a wdvTa ov Tpdrov Overar Kal Ta dpyadioTua [ dpya- 
ord ?] Kal ra Baxyixd, doa Te "Odvprias mpoOverat obros oldev, jun) odv 
dyednons, GAA AaBE- Kal drdoredAov pds eve THy Taxloryy.” 
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Here we have a payepos, then, who was skilled in all the 
ancestral sacrifices of the house and in those of other reli- 
gious rites as well. Among the Arcadians, moreover, pdryerpor 
were provided, apparently for sacrifices, by the state on cer- 
tain occasions. Athenaeus (iv, 148/) is again our authority: 

“Apuodios S¢ 6 Aempedrys ev TO epi Tov Kata Diyddcvav Nopipeov 

““O xatactabeis,” pyar, “rapa PryaArcdor airapxos Epepe THs Huepas olvov 
Tpeis xoas Kal GAditwv pedysvov Kal Tupod wevTdpvovv Kal TaAAG TA mpds 
Tv dptvow Tov iepetwv dpporrovta. 7 Se rods Tapetxey ExaTépw TOY 
xopav tpia mpdBara Kai payerpov bdpuaddpov te Kai tpamélas Kal Babpa 
mpos Thy Kabédpay Kal Thy TowatryY dracay TapacKkevnv. THv dé Tov TeEpl 
Tov payerpov oxevav' 6 xopyyds.” 
The passage in Herodotus (vi, 60) already cited (pp. 23f.) 
doubtless refers to the wdyepo in their official capacity, as 
observed by Stein. Plutarch (De tuend. san., 128¢) seems 
to make reference to such functionaries among the Lacedae- 
monians in this comparison: 

Kai xabdzep of Adxwves d€0s kal ddas diddvres TO payeipy Ta Aowra 
Kerevovow ev TO tepeiw Cyreiv, ovtws ev TG Tdpate TOU mporpEpopevov TA 
KdANoTa Tov POveparwv éotiv, dvrep byaivovtt Kal Kabape mporépyrat. 

Finally may be mentioned, in passing, two of Aesop’s 
fables’ in which the ox and the sheep are represented as 
expressing their preference in favor of being sacrificed by 
the skilled payerpos, if such must be their end. The follow- 
ing passages complete the list of references to mayerpoe in 
this capacity in Greek literature, so far as I have been able 
to discover them: Plut., Moral. 1102 B and 696 E; Artem., 
Oneirocrit. i, 61; Callim., Dem. (vi), 106, 107. 

But not only does Greek literature give proofs of the fact 
that udyerpo. were commonly employed in public sacrifices, 
but there is abundant inscriptional evidence to show that 
pdryerpo. were thus occupied, in particular, in connection with 


1Cf. Pollux x, 97, on such oxevdn. 
2Cf. Aesop, 80 (Halm); Babrius, 51 (Rutherford). 
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certain religious organizations. Yet the duties of the waye- 
pos were doubtless not the same in every case. Sometimes 
he was perhaps the main sacrificer under the priest in charge. 
Again, he might be merely an assistant (especially where an 
apximayerpos is mentioned), or might be employed simply to 
prepare the feast that followed the sacrifice. One of the 
oldest of such inscriptions in which a mayepos is mentioned 
is in Dittenberger, Sylloge inser. Gr.,? 140, where (1. 16) we 
find Ta payipar tpla juiwBéda. This inscription is an 
account of moneys paid out for repairs to the temple at 
Delphi after an earthquake that occurred about the year 
373 B. 0. Dittenberger thinks the wadyepos was here hired 
as cook for the vaovovo’. In another inscription, of the last 
half of the third century or the beginning of the second cen- 
tury B.C. (Ditt., Syll.’ 615, 11 ff.), are specified the parts of 
_ the sacrifice which the padyeupos is to receive along with cer- 
tain other perquisites: 

The atrie jpepac Anyntpe XAdnu ves | dvo xaddorevovoa, 7 Erépa 
eyxtp| wv: | vOroy kérrera[e] | THs éyxvpovos: ras bs B[ovd }7 x[ peve |z[ o> | 
pl ayipw |e dpxovres | SiddvTwv dadiv kal kwdjv THs bbs THs Erépys, dAPi- 
tw v}\| S80 xotviuKas, oivov tpeis KorvA[a|s. 

An Attic inscription of the fourth century B. o. (Ditt., Syll.’ 
634, ll, 25 ff.; O. J. A. II, 1, 163, 26ff.) includes among the 
expenses relating to the Panathenaea those eis To wayerpixdy, 
This is probably for the feast after the sacrifices, however, 
as may be inferred from the mention of ‘epozrovo/ in the same 
inscription. An inscription from Troezen (in B. C. H. XVII, 
1893, 120f) mentions a payerpos and Sdudxovos, where the 
paryerpos may have simply prepared the feast following the 
sacrifice, as E. Legrand suggests. From Sparta comes an 
inscription (in B. OC. H. IX, 1885, p. 513) that mentions a 
pdryerpos in connection with several other functionaries of a 
religious association. But the most comprehensive list of 
such religious officials and ministers is discovered in the 
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inscription in Lebas-Foucart, Inscr. du Péloponnése, No. 163a. 
In lines 31-33 of this inscription are mentioned an aproxdmos 
and mdyepos who doubtless prepared the feast for the meet- 
ings of the association.’ Mdryeupo: are also referred to in this 
connection in inscriptions from Tanagra (Insecr. Gr. Sept. 
1562); from Thebes’ (Cauer, Delectus’, 356); from Anac- 
torium (C. I. G. II, add. 17936, 18 £.), together with Sudxovos, 
apxowdxous, etc.; from Corcyra (C. I. G. II, add. 1849e, 
6 ff.), along with tmnpéras and oivoxdos. But by far the 
largest number from any one place are from Olympia. 
Compare the: work of Curtius, Adler, and others on Olympia, 
Volume V, 62, 17, where an apyiudyepos is mentioned along 
with émiorovdopynotai, oivoydos, etc.;’ V, 64, 33, oreyavdpuos 
kal payepos, etc.;' V, 66, 8, wdryerpos, with olvoydos, éme- 
a| 1 |ovdopxnarns, etc.; V, 74, 12, wayerpos, with orrovdoddpor, 
etc.;> V, 78, 6, wdyeipos kal aproxoros; V, 87, 3, wdryerpos ;’ 
V, 107, 17, wadyepor.® Similar enumerations are found in 
I. G. Sept. IIT, 486, 16, and 487,14. In J. G: Sicil. 617, 9, 
occurs a mention of a wayepos which Kaibel thinks refers to 
the sacred rites of Diana and Apollo. Two other inscriptions 
(Inser. Gr. Insul. IT, 646a, 6, and ’E¢. ’Apy., 1885, p. 197) 
seem to mention payepor connected with the worship of 
Aesculapius. The second of these (of the fifth century B. 0.) 
is a dedicatory inscription to Aesculapius by a wayerpos who ~ 
was evidently an official in the temple service. An-inscrip- 
tion discussed by F. Hiller in Mitth. d. Arch. Inst. XIX 


1See discussion of the inscription by the editors. It may very well be that at 
this time (first century A. D.) the wdyecpos was a manumitted slave and this fact may 
be indicated by the use of é« with the name of his former master. 


2See R. Meister, Bzb. Beitr. V, p. 199, on on[r]areip. 
3 Cf. Arch. Zeit. XXX VIII (1880), p. 54, No. 347. 
4Cf. Ditt., Syll.2 612, 33. 

5Cf. Arch. Zeit., XXXVII (1879), p. 61, No. 247. 

6 Cf. ibid., XXXVI (1878), p. 180, No. 210. 

7Cf, tbid., XXXVII (1879), p. 61), No. 246. 

8 Cf. ibid., XXXVI (1878), p. 178, No. 206. 
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(1894), pp. 42 ff., may mention a payerpos of similar occu- 
pation. And finally to be noted here is an inscription in 
Revue Archéol. I (1874), p. 91, No. 1, where we find Apollo 
worshiped as Mayipios. This is explained by P. Foucart 
(B. C. H. VIT [1883], p. 513) as showing a connection with 
one of the gods of the Semitic pantheon. Dittenberger (in 
Hermes, XIII [1878], pp. 392f.) discusses an inscription 
(found in Bulletino Napoletano, I, pp. 137 f., Tafel V, 2) 
which, he concludes, shows a similar dedication by some 
temple or religious functionary under the appellation of 
dprauwos. This is the only occurrence, as far as I know, of 
the word being used in this signification. 

As regards the employment of the wdyepos in private 
sacrifices, there are quite enough allusions to this aspect of 
his professional duties to convince us that he was not seldom 
employed in this way. Indeed, in a fragment of Athenio 
(M. IV, 557; K. III, 369) a pdryevpos claims in extravagant 
language that his ancestors in the art were responsible for 
sacrifices ever having been offered to the gods. A few verses 
give the full meaning of his words for our purpose. 


Vss. 9-11: 
"AdAndodayias kal Kaxdy dvtwv cuxvav, 
/ » , > > , 
yevouevos dvOpwros Tis otk aBEXTEpos 
Ovcas iepeiov mpOtos Mmrrncev Kpeas. 
Vss. 17-20: 
id \ “~ lel 4 , 
d0ev Eri Kal viv T&v mpoTEpov pepvnpevor 
Ta orddyxva Tois Oeciow érraow pdoyi 
dAas od mpordyovres* ov yap joav ovdérw 
eis THY ToWvTnV xpHoww eevpyuevor. 
Vss. 40-48: 
KarapxopeO’ yeis of pdyerpor, Ovonev, 
orovous Towdmev, TO paAvoTa TOs Jeods 
e cm €£ 4 dua ‘ 00’ e sg 
Hpiv draxovew da 7d Tad’ eipyKévan 
Ta paduora cuvreivovra mpos Td Cv Kadds. 
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These sacrifices in private performed by mdyepo were for 
the most part at the beginning of feasts or dinners which 
were prepared by professional udyerpor. As I have attempted 
to show in a preceding chapter, these wayerpor could scarcely 
have been in the condition of ordinary slaves much before the 
middle of the third century B. o., and even then a paryerpos 
was not included in the familia of every household. Hence 
the statements of Petersen (loc. cit.) and Stengel (Gr. Kul- 
tusalt., p. 95) are to be thus modified and corrected. 

In an amusing fragment from Straton (M. IV, 545; K. 
III, 361) a pdyepos has been hired on the occasion of a 
dinner party and persists in using Homeric phrases to the 
discomfort and disgust of his employer. He is to make the 
sacrifice, and thus addresses the employer (vss. 19 ff.): 


” odk Ehny eyo. 
“ Bowv 8 eipyperwrov;” od Ovw Bodv, GOA. 


“Oud? dpa Oves épvaixGov’;’ 


“unra Ovodles dpa;” pa Ai’ eye pev ov, 
ovderepov aitav, mpoBdriov 8+ “oiKodv,” epy, 
“ra undra mpoBata;” <pnra rpdBat’;> od pavOdvw 
Tovrwv ovdev, ovde BovrAopan. 
The payepos finally performed the sacrifice,’ as seen from 
vs. 40: 
Tlapny, Over, EAXeyey GAXAa pypara. 
In a fragment of Posidippus (M. IV, 521; K. ITI, 342) a 
padryerpos states he is to go to prepare a wedding-feast, and 
incidentally mentions the sacrifice (vs. 19): 
Avoxovotpev viv yduous: 7d Gipa Bois. 
A fragment of Alexis (M. III, 464; K. ITI, 361) shows also 
that a wayevpos had assistants at such sacrifices (vss. 11 ff.): 
B. 3b mpos Oedv [p? | Ovoas [odde] tov Eprdov. 
py Kor’ éu’, dAAG Ta Kpéa. A. aides, wapayere. 
éaravdv éorw; B. éoriv. 


10f. vss. 34f., where the barley-corns for the sacrifice are demanded by this 
Homeric péyerpos, 
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It was not uncommon for employers to feel that they were 
being thus sacrificed by the endless prating of a mdryexpos 
instead of the real victim to be slain, as appears also from 
Anaxippus (M. IV, 459; K, III, 296; vss. 22 f.): 
Ilarai, 
eve karaxdweis, ovx d Ove péAropev. 

But pdyerpor were also used for private sacrifices of other 
kinds, as is evident from a recently published fragment of 
Menander’s Iepixepopevn (Oxyrhynchus Papyrus, CCXI, 
14ff.).'_ Here the slave of the soldier Polemon suggests that 
a sacrifice would be in order in view of his good fortune in 
securing his wife. Compare vss. 17 ff.: 

(Doris) Xpiv ce viv [radar 

eday<y>€Aua. TOV yeyovoTwv 7roO| ovpévev 

[Ovew] ex| ed |vns edruxnkvias [dde. 

(Pol.) vi rov A’: dpOGs yap A€yets: 6 FE... 
padyerpos evdov ori: rHv ty [ Over. 

(Dor.) xavody 5€ rod, kai rad’ & Se7; (Pol.) xal vodv pev odv 
torepov évapfer’> GAA tavryv od| arréro. 

In vs. 35 Polemon announces that the sacrifice has been 
offered: 

(Pol.) ¢[iy’ évOad’: a|Ad’ EOvov [6] rep €d| wpagias, 
[TAvxépay tx lap eipyx[v|iav ods [ 00d’ €fd’ dvap, 
a[ vO6 |n<[ vo |s. 
And in ys. 49 Polemon invites Pataecus, father of Glycera, to 
join him in the sacrifice: 
SwOve 8y, Waray’. 


If the paryerpos did not receive his due portion at all such 
sacrifices, he was likely to get it in some unlawful way, as 
depicted in a fragment of Euphron (M. IV, 486; K. ITT, 317). 
Here a pdyepos is represented as having caused great con- 
sternation at a certain sacrifice by surreptitiously disposing 


1Cf. K. Dziatzko in Jhbb. f. class. Phil., Spbd. 27, Heft 1, pp. 123-34, ‘‘Das Neue 
Fragment der Hepixe:pouévn des Menander,” 
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of necessary sacrificial parts of the victim, and thus requiring 
a new sacrifice to be made. 

From these numerous passages and inscriptions which I 
have quoted it is quite evident that from very early times 
professional wdyecpo. were famous for their skill in the per- 
formance of sacrifices, and their services were sought by 
religious organizations as well as by private individuals on 
particular occasions. 


Il. AS BUTCHER 


When the parye.pos was discussed in his capacity as sacri- 
ficer, the skill was noticed which was attributed to him in the’ 
slaying of victims." We should not be surprised, therefore, to 
find such words as dptrapos, Saitpds, epewr@dns, kpewdalrns 
defined in the lexicographers by the word payepos.? These 
words were used properly at various periods (Savtpds, for 
example, being a Homeric word) of those who performed the 
functions of a butcher. After Homeric times, surely, such 
butchers would have their booths in the market-place, as 
may be seen from a passage in Machon (in Ath. xiii, 579e, 
ll. 43 ff.): 

Exel rpo€By trois ereow 4 TvdOawa Kat 

Hoy TeAEws Hv Sporoyoupevy copds, 

eis THY ayopav A€yovow adbrnv eEivar 

Kat Towov épopay kat woAvrpaypovely mécov 
mwrei?? exacrov. it’ idotoa Kara TYXnV 
ior@vra KpeomwAny tiv’ aoreiov mavu 

™ & nrtkia opddpa véov, ete. 

Though we cannot rely implicitly on the definitions of 
lexicographers to determine the exact usage of a word,—for 
the more familiar word would be used in defining the less 

1Cf. Plut., Mor.175 D; Plat., Phaedr. 265 E, Euthyd., 301 C, D. 

2Cf. Becker, Anec. Gr. 447, 5, Schol. Oppian. Halieut. ii, 622, Eustath. 577, 
45 ff., Ath. XIV, 655 f., on dprauos; Hesych., Etym. Mag., Suid., etc., s. v. Sacrpds; Poll., 


Onom. vi, 34, and vii, 25, on xpewSairns. Later I hope to publish in full the results of 
my investigations on the use and meaning of these words. 
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known term—yet there is good evidence in the literature 
itself that some payerpor as such did have butchers’ stalls in 
the market and sold meat there. In the Equites of Aristo- 
phanes the sausage-seller relates one of his experiences while 
a boy, telling how he filched some meat from the shop of a 
pedryepos, Compare vss. 417-20: 

Kai vip A’? GAda y’ éori pov KdBadra raidds dvtos. 

eEnratwv yap Tovs paye(pous émiA€ywv To.avti: 

“oxevarbe, maides: ody bpa0’; dpa vea, xeAvdav.” 

ot & €BAerov, Kayo ’v rocovTw Tov Kpe@v ExXerTov. 

This passage evidently refers to the butcher’s shop with 
the assistants (aides) present. Again, in a fragment of 
Alexis (M. ITI, 422; K. II, 329; vss. 22 ff.) the means for 
display used by a courtesan are compared to those of a 
sdryerpos in his butcher’s shop: 

*Av 58 ui xalpy yeA@oa, diated Tv yyepay 
évdov, waomep Tois paryeipors & mapdKed’ Exaorore, 
qvix’ ay mwodow aiyv Kpavia, EvrAydrov 
puppivns Exovoa Aerrov dpHov év Tois xetheow. 
The reference is to the display of meats for sale.’ A certain 
allusion to a padyepos as butcher is made by Machon (in 
Ath. vi, 243f.), where he tells a story concerning the para- 
site Chaerephon: 
“‘O Xaipedav xpedd.’ ayover ore, 
Kai Tod payeipov, paciv, doTades oddpa 
adT@ TL mpooKdrTovTos ard TUXNS Kpéas 


elrev? “payeipe, wy) TpoTiaTa TOUTS por 


” 49? 


tovorovv.” 6 & edzev: “ddAAG pv ear yAvkKv. 
Kal pnv Td mpos doTovv pact Kpéas elvar yAuKY. 
& Xapepav S¢, “kai par’, & BerArior’,” Edy, 

“vAuKd méev, tpooirtapevov S¢ Avrei TavTayy.” 


A butcher is a butcher the world over! Aesop (301, 
Halm) tells a story of two youths who in buying meat from 


1Cf, Arist., Hq. 375-81. 
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a payerpos practiced such deceit as permitted of a moral 
being attached to the fable. Plato (Legg. viii, 849 D) 
designates a place for the trade of the wayerpos. Dio Chry- 
sostom (Orat. iv, 66 M.) speaks of wayepou driving sheep 
away to sell them, doubtless in their butcher stalls." In still 
later times Artemidorus (Oneirocrit. iii, 56 [187]) uses 
these words: 

Oi 8 év dyopa payerpor of TA Kpéa KaTAKOMTOVTES Kal TUTPACKOVTES KW- 
dwvwv eioi onpaytiKol. . .. . mArovaoios 5 kat BAaBys mpds Tois 
xwdvvors eal onpavtixol da 76 TH Sypw Siavewev Tov Tovodrov pd-yerpov 
To Kpen. 

I cannot go so far as Stengel (Gr. Kult’, 94 f.) does, 
however, and say that a single passage of Artemidorus 
(Oneirocr. v, 2[253]), as is implied, indicates that the 
butcher treated every animal he slaughtered as if it were a 
sacrificial victim. In fact, no mention of a padyerpos is here 
made, and the slaying of a wife would naturally be thought 
of as that of a sacrificial victim. Under this simile the 
sacrifice of her honor is first mentioned. It is only the fur- 
ther details of such a sacrifice that are given in the sale of 
the parts of the sacrificial victim. Nothing more can be in- 
ferred from the passage, it seems to me. 

It is possible that we have accounts of wayerpo: as butchers 
preserved in Oxyrh. Papyr. CVIII, verso 2, and Amherst 
Papyr. CXXVII, 2. 

Yet until later times, at least, the word mwayepos was not 
commonly applied, I think, to butchers who kept stalls in the 
market-place. Their skill in slaughtering animals was put 
to good use in preparing meat for great feasts and in making 
sacrifices. 


1The comparison between the wéyerpos (whether as sacrificer or as butcher) and 
the roy is frequent in Greek literature. Compare Aesop, 377 (Halm); Max. Tyr., 
Dissert. xxv, 2; Themist., Or. xiii, 17lc; Synes., De regno, p. 4. 


CHAPTER VIII 
NUMBER OF MATrEIPOI EMPLOYED 


The number of ywa@yepo. hired for any given occasion 
varied according to the magnitude of the affair and the 
preparations that were necessary. Thus Antiphanes (M. ITI, 
132; K. II, 110) seems to have represented a large feast at 
which the services of twelve wayepor were required. The 
fact that Snuiovpyoi were hired for the same occasion may 
indicate that it was a grand nuptial feast.' And so other 
kinds of cooks might be hired along with the padyepo. We 
have seen in a fragment of Alexis (M. ITI, 480; K. II, 375) 
that someone desired the services of two mayeipor: 

"Eywye dv0 AaBeiv payeipovs BovrAopan 

ovs Gy comwrarous Sivwp’ év TH mode. 
And in the passage quoted from Euphron (M. IV, 492; 
K. ITI, 322) at least one assistant was to accompany the 
pedryerpos (who there speaks) to the wedding. For it is an 
assured thing that wayerpor had their subordinates on all 
great occasions, as we see from a fragment of Damoxenus 


(M. IV, 530; K. ITT, 349; vss. 43 ff.): 

To tutta diopav éorw éuyixov Téxvys, 

ov 7 diaviLew Aomwddas ovd’ blew Karvod. 

éym yap eis Totrrdvov ovk cioépxopat. 

B. adda ri; A. Oewp® rAnolov KaOjpevos, 

movovat 8’ érepo. B. ob d€; A. A€yw Tas airias 

Kal taroBaivov, etc. 
This payerpos, then, simply directed the movements of his 
assistants. Another reference to their trrodiudxovor is found 
in Posidippus (M. IV, 521; K. III, 342; vs. 10), while Anti- 


1Cf. p. 52, n. 1. 
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phanes (M. ITI, 125; K. II, 105) gives us a scene of a ma- 
yetpos cooking fish with his mais (vs. 12) standing by to 
assist him.’ In the passage in the Acharnians, moreover, 
already referred to (p. 48), I see proof of the fact that a 
payerpos at times had even a great many assistants whom he 
directed. As already observed, Dicaeopolis was said to act 
payeipixas, and yet he simply directs those who are preparing 
the feast of good things. There may, indeed, be an intended 
jest here at the expense of the wayepor. 

In later times, as was to be expected, wayerpor were more 
numerous and employed by the great and extravagant per- 
sons in immense crowds, if we may trust the accounts of later 
writers. Athenaeus (xii, 547d), for example, tells of a 
feast given by the peripatetic Lycon at which 6 rév tpamelo- 
Tov Kab paryeipwv GyAOS ToTOTOS HV @aTE TOAXAOIS Oppwdeiy 
kat Bovropevous mpooreévar mpos tiv SvatpiBnv avaxdrTecOa, 
etc. And, again, Athenaeéus (xii, 541c) tells a story of a 
certain Sybarite who had yiAvor payepor Kai opwevtat.” 
Certain kings had whole brigades of udyerpor, oivoydor, etc., 
we are told by Zosimus (Hist. iv, 28). In such cases there 
were doubtless apy:mayepor with their assistant wdyerpor.* 


1Cf. frg. of Sosipater (M. IV, 482; K. IIT, 314; vs. 21) where ais has been sent to 
market. 


2Cf. Ael., Var. Hist. xii, 24. 3Cf, Plut., Mor. 11 B and C. 


CHAPTER IX 
PRICE PAID THE MATLEIPOI 


We have already observed that wdyevpo were hired for the 
occasions when their services were required. Despite the 
statement of Athenaeus (xiv, 660b), “Avayéyparrai te ov- 
Sapod payelpw puicOds, aXXA KHpvKL, which refers to the pa- 
ryeipor as associated with the «npuxes, we have at least one in- 
scription where (Ditt., Syll.? 140, 16) the pay of the udyepos 
is mentioned: Ta payipar tpla jurwBédLa; and elsewhere the 
perquisites of the wdyepou are specially mentioned.’ That 
they agreed upon their pay before accepting an offer for 
business is evident from several passages in extant Greek 
literature. This fact is made especially patent in a fragment 
of Euphron (M. IV, 492; K. ITI, 322), where (vss. 6 ff.) 
we find these words spoken by a mwaryerpos himself: 


CS 

"Orav pav EXOys eis Tovodttov oupHerov, 
Apopwva kai Képdwva kai Swrnpidyy, 
pobor di8ovras doov av airnons, dtdOs 
elvan Sikarov, ov dé viv Badifopev, 

eis Tovs yapuous, avdpodpdvov. 


We may compare also a fragment of Philostephanus 
(M. IV, 589; K. IIT, 393; vs. 4), Aods picdov dv p’ prnoas 
jx Sedp’ dywv, which doubtless brought a smile to the face 
of the wayerpos to whom these words were addressed. In the 
Antiphanes passage (M. III, 132; K. II, 110) the wdyepa 
receive their pay in money, while Syusovpyoi demanded an- 
other kind, wédAvtos—oxadas. But it was not always an easy 
matter for them to obtain the promised pay. A pdryeipos 


1See references under Chapter VII, I (d). 
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relates an experience of this nature in a fragment of Diphilus 
(M. IV, 394; K. IT, 553), where he is speaking of certain 
persons whom he now avoids. His reasons are just ones 
(vss. 34 ff.): 

TS pioOdpiov yap av drairys, dpida por 

éveyke mp@tov, pyciv. dos 7 pak 

ovk exe. mdAw ATnOaS, oiuweer papa 

mp@tos payeipwv, pyoiv. Erepa pwupia 

Towra Karaddayn’ av. 
The payepos is hardly to be censured for declining to 
serve this class of employers. And, again, the pay was some- 
times small, as seen from Euphron (M. IV, 492; K. III, 322; 
vs. 13): 6 poO0s wixpdés. But it is also apparent that the 
paryerpos exercised his full prerogative (as he considered it) 
atsuch times. And so in a fragment of Straton (M. IV, 545; 
K. III, 361) a payepos persists in speaking in Homeric 
fashion, to the discomfiture of his employer, and is made to 
reply (vss. 32 f.): 


‘’AdAa bia Tas TérTapas 

Spaxpuas aroBarw,” puoi, ‘“rhv mpoaiperw;” 
But it would be unsafe to draw any inferences from such 
a comic passage as to the real pay that a uayerpos might re- 
ceive at a given time. At this dinner several persons (more 
than five, vss. 13 f.) were to be present, but it was, possibly, 
to be in the country (cf. vs. 25). It is wise to make no 
deductions from the passage further than that the mdryerpos 
had his own way and expected to receive what, to his mind 
at least, was small pay for such an artist. We may also 
mention a fictitious account in Diogenes Laertius (vi, 86), 
where ten minae are put down to the credit of the wdyepos. 
But the value of money fluctuated then as today, so that we 
are certain only of the ability of the professional paryepos 
ordinarily to get full value in return for the services he 
rendered. 


pete 2. Sat ge 


CHAPTER X 
DRESS OF THE MATEIPOI 


In the discussion of the social status of the paye:pou a 
passage in Pollux (iv, 118 f.) was quoted (p. 18) which 
contained the following statement concerning the dress of 
the wayepo in the New Comedy: T@ 8é paryeipo Surdh, ayvar- 
Tos %) écOs. What is the reference, then, comprised in 
the word dir}? Let us first turn to Comedy itself for an 
explanation. In a fragment of Hegesippus (M. IV, 479; 
K. IIT, 312) a wayerpos in his boast of having attained per- 
fection in the art gives this reason for his assertions (vss. 
6 ff.): 

Od yap wapépyws Euaboy év éreow dvaiv 

éxwv mepifwp’, add’ adravta tov Biov 

Cytav kata. pépy Thy Téxvyv eEntaxa, etc. 
When payepo began the study of their art, then, it would 
seem that they at once donned the zep(Swya of their pro- 
fession. That they continued to wear it we learn from a 
fragment of Alexis (M. III, 465; K. II, 362), where a ma- 
yeipos complains that nothing is at hand with which to pre- 
pare the dinner, and concludes with these words (vss. 10 f.) : 

Auaxergs 8 gory’ eyo 

éxov paxatpav, power. meprelwopevos. 


_ He had his apron on and knife in hand all ready for the 


performance of his duties. And so Meineke (III, 186) 
rightly explains the verb wepief@oOar in a fragment of Anax- 
andrides, I think, of the wrep{fwpya quale coquorum proprium 
erat. Then may not the &:1rAf, dyvarrtos éo Ons of the Pollux 
passage simply refer to the fact that mdayepo. commonly 
appeared wearing this second, upper garment or apron? 
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Outside of Comedy, also, there is evidence that the zrepé- 
Sowa was regularly worn by the wa@yepo. Plutarch (Reg. 
et imp. apophth. 182 D) tells the following story: 


"Apurrodyjpov S& trdv didwv twos éx payeipov yeyovévas SoKodvTos, 
avpBovrevortos 8 aitd Tr&v dvadkwudtuwv kal Tov dwpedv adaipeiv, “ Ot 


”? 


> > 
Adyot gov,” elev, “H “Apirrddyue, wepiLwpatos dfovow ” 


The zepif{wua was, consequently, a recognized part of the 
habit of a payerpos.' Finally may be mentioned the story 
from Hegesander* (in Ath. viii, 340f) about the poet 
Antagoras and King Antigonus: 


"Avraydpas pev & rountys ovk ea Tov maida Getpar Tov ixOw, GAAG 
Aotoa, & pyow “Hynoavdpos: “Ev 8 otparorédw epovt,” hyoiv, 
“abrt@ yoyypwv Aowdda Kai wepreLwopevy Avriyovos 6 Bacireds mapacras, 
“Apd ye,’ emev, ‘@ “Avraydpa, tov Ounpov ole Tas Tov “Ayapéeuvovos 
mpages dvaypaijar yoyypous eovra;’”” K.7.€. 

Even the poet had the distinctive mepi{wma of the paryerpos 
when employed with the duties of that profession. 


1Cf, Plut., Praecept. ger. rep. 821 E, where we read that the drnpérac of Phalaris 
of Agrigentum wore yAav«.va repigapmara, 


2Cf. Plut., Quaest. conv. 668 D. But Plutarch does not give the story as from 
Hegesander. 


CHAPTER XI 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MATEIPOI 


Up to this point we have considered the payepor more 
particularly with reference to their socia] status and the 
occasions when their services were most likely to be in 
demand. Now let us turn to a more exact consideration of 
the payerpor themselves and of those traits which mainly 
characterized them in the practice of their profession. In 
this way we shall be brought finally to a brief inspection of 
the art itself as practiced by them. We find the payerpou 
most clearly and most fully depicted in the Greek Comedy, 
and it is from the comic poets, particularly of the Middle 
‘and New Comedy, that we shall again draw our chief 
information. 

In by far the largest number of comic fragments in which 
the wayeipos is the principal character we discovér that his 
chief individual trait may be designated by the Greek word, 
araloveia.' We are not surprised, therefore, at the admission 
made by a payepos concerning his art in a fragment of 
Posidippus (M. IV, 521; K. III, 342) that well illustrates 
this very common trait of the udyepo. A payerpos converses 
with his pupils (Ath. ix, 376e) and impresses upon them 
the following words of admonition (vss. 1-15): 

Ma@yra Acvxwy of re ovvduaxovor 
tpeis* das yap éorw oixeios Téros 
imép réxvys AaAdiv Tu TOV HdvTpaTwV 
TavTWV KpaTLOTOV eaTLV év payErpLKy 
dAaloveia* 7d xa’ dAov Se TOV TexvOv 
der ocxeddv Te ravTa TovO’ Hyovpevov. 
£evayds ovtos, dotis av Owpax’ éxy 

1Cf. O. Ribbeck, Alazon, pp. 18-26. 
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poridwrov 7} Spaxovta cecOnpwpevov, 
épdvn Boudipews, av rixy 8 éoriv Aayds. 
6 pdyeipos av pev trodiaxdvovs exwv 

‘ A > , \ ‘ > / 
mpos Tov idudtryv Kal pabyras eioin, 

s , Xx ‘ lal 
KUpLVOTpLOTAas TavTas 7% ALymouvs KAA@Y, 
érrné’ exaotos «vOvs. adv 8’ adnOuvov 
gavtov mapaBdAXAys, Kal rpooexdapels a7ret. 


bf k 4 « , Cal al , 4 
OTTEpP UV breBeuny, TH KEV® XwWpav dcdov. 


The methods encouraged by such a teacher were not suffered 
to pass unheeded by his pupils, we may infer from such a 
passage as that of Athenio (M. IV, 557; K. III, 369), where 
a mayeipos claims that reverence toward the gods is due to 
his art; in fact, that civilization arose from the paryeupicy 
téyyn. The passage is most amusingly interesting as show- 
ing the tendency of the boastful talk of our payepor. Verses 
1-838 are as follows: 


Oix olof dri wavTwv H paryepiKy TEXVN 

‘ > / an be 0’ 9 
mpos evoeBevav rACioTa mpocevrynvex?’ GArAwS; 

B. rowdrov éore rodro; A. ravu ye, BapBape. 

tov Onpuddovs Kai rapacmovdou Biov 
i \ > 4 \ a dv a 
npas yap arodvcaca Kal THs Svoxepods 
dAAnAopayias, nyay’ cis Takw Twa, 

\ ‘\ a a \ / 
kat Tovtovi wepunwev ov vuvi Biov 

cal ‘A / id > , / 
lopev. B. tiva tpdrov; A. mpocexe, kayo oor ppacw, 
dAAnACHayias Kal KAK@V 6VTWY TXVGV, 

/ » / > > La 
yevopevos avOpwrds Tis ovK &BEATEpOS 
Oicas iepetov rpOTos SrTnoe Kpéas. 
ds & hv 76 Kpéas Hdvov avOpdrov Kpeav, 

c ‘ \ 3 2 an \ be , 
avrovs pev ovk éuacdvro, Ta dé Booxnpara 
Ovovres Grtwv. ws 8 arak ris HSovys 
éureipiay tiv’ edaBov, apxns yevouervns, 
émi mAciov nifov Thy payerpiKny TEXVHV. 
dOev ert Kat viv TOV mpOTEpoV pepmvnEvor 
Ta omrdyxva Tois Geciow értaow provi 
dAas ob mpocdyovres: ob yap Hoav ovdérw 





a 
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eis THY TovatTnv xpHow eevpyevo. 
as & jpeo’ airois vortepov, Kai Tods Gas 
mpordyovow non TOV tepOv yeypappevor, 
Ta watpia Suatypodvres, arep Hyiv pova 
dracw apxy yéyove THs TwTnpias, 

‘\ tal /, an 3 , 
Td mporpirorexvely Oud Te TOV YOvTpAaTwV 
él mXeiov age Thy payeypixny TExVyv. 

B. xauwds ydép éorw ovroat Iadaiparos. 

> cel 4 > , 

A. pera tadra yaotpiov tis &vOvAevpéevov 
mpoiovros eionveyKat’ non TOU Xpdvov- 
épiduov éeraképwoe, mvixtov dieAaBev, 
mepixoppatiw Suylyypac’ troxpotvoas yXuKel, 
ixOiv raperekixAnoev 0d8’ dpdpevor, 
Adxavov, Taptxos ToAvTEAEs, XOvdpor, MEAL. 
@s odd be dia Tas Wdovas Gs vdv A€yw 
dey’ exactos Tod payeiv dy ere vexpod, 

e n~ A > 4 fol »” 
abrois dravres H&iovv avlqv, 6xdos 
HOpoiler’, eyevovl? ai ores oikovpevat 


dua THY TEXVNV, Orep elra, THY paryerpiKHY. 


Such extravagant claims on the part of the wayerpo are 
often met with in the comic fragments. Thus in one of 
Sosipater’s fragments (M. IV, 482; K. IIT, 314) a pdyepos 
claims that there are many impostors in the art, but that he 
himself is among the very few survivors of the lost art who 
preserve intact the teachings of the great Sicon. If we may 
trust his words, the art of the wayepos demanded a study of 
astrology (vss. 15, 25 ff.) in order to know the times and 
seasons for certain foods, of architecture (vss. 16, 36 ff.) for 


‘the correct construction of the kitchen, of strategy (vss. 18, 


44 ff.) for the proper arrangement and distribution of every- 
thing within the province of the wadyepor. In a similar vein 
a pdryerpos in a fragment of Nicomachus (M. IV, 583; K. IIT, 
886) contends that, while one padyepos may differ greatly 
from another, the true pdaye.pos must have a knowledge of 
astrology, geometry, medicine, and other arts, if he would 
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be most successful in the practice of his own profession. 
Another most wise wayelpos is heard from in a long fragment 
of Damoxenus (M. IV, 530; K. III, 349). This one asserts 
that he was under the instruction of the learned Epicurus— 
apparently a parody on the beliefs of the Epicureans, as 
commonly understood, in comparison with those of the 
Stoics (vss. 64 ff.). He recommends the study of the great 
masters in the art who teach the proper uses of foods in their 
seasons and the surest means of preventing sickness. This 
is one of those wdyerpor who claim that they never go into 
the kitchen, but give instructions to their subordinates. All 
things must harmonize beautifully, he says; else there will 
result general distress and confusion. In the fragment of 
Straton (M. IV, 545; K. ITI, 361) already referred to (p. 62) 
a wayerpos insists upon displaying his knowledge of Homeric 
Greek to the positive discomfort of his employer, who is 
brought to the point of exclaiming (vss. 1-4) :' 

Sdiyy’ dppev’, od pdyeipor, eis Thy oikiav 

ciAnd’™ ads yap ovde tv pa Tors Feods 

do’ ay A€éyyn ovvinue: Kawa pyyara. 

TETOPLOPEVOS TAPETTLY. 

Again, in Hegesippus (M. IV, 479; K. ITI, 312) a 
pdyerpos boasts that he has reached the summit of his art by 
a lifelong study, advancing step by step toward the ee of 
his ambition, as we learn from vss. 6 ff.: 

Ot yap wapépyws éuabov év éreow dvoiv 

éxwv mepilwp’, add’ aravta tov Biov 

fntav Kata pépn Thy Téxvyv e&jTaKa: 

cidyn Aaxdvav Go’ éori, BeuBpddwy Tpdrovs, 

axis yévy twavrodard. 7d mépas co Aéyw" ete. 
On such a passage as this one is in its entirety it is not 
strange that Athenaeus (vii, 2906) remarks: ’AAafowxdv 
& éorl may To TOV payelpwy hiror. 


1Cf. Philemon in Ath. xiv, 659b, and Meineke’s note (IV, 48) on the passage. 
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And so in almost every passage of significance where a 
pdryerpos speaks in Comedy we are able to detect this boast- 
ful, this arrogant spirit so characteristic of him in word and 
act. Along with the physicians (cf. Ath. ix, 377/) of 
ancient times he appears to have been the adafov par excel- 
lence. But let us look beneath the comic dress and discover, 
if possible, the real condition (aside from the social status, 
already discussed) of these wayepor. It must, of course, be 
borne in mind that in all the passages now to be adduced 
the characteristic already mentioned is recognizable to a 
greater or less degree; but of this we shall not particularly 
speak again, it being well understood that this was one of 
their prominent traits. 

Elsewhere (pp. 2 ff.) we have referred to the growth of the 
art of the mwayepo. for various causes and the consequent 
increase of the literature on the subject. It should cause 
no surprise, then, that the payeipor so frequently speak of 
their great masters in the art. With due regard to the 
comic effect intended, it nevertheless seems true that these 
pdyerpot did consult the books of those who were considered 
authorities on their art. And we shall presently see how 
the individual padyepor had special dishes on which they 
prided themselves. But not only did the older wdyepa study 
the old masters’ works, but they gave instruction themselves 
to the younger generation in the art. So in Euphron 
(M. IV, 486; K. III, 317) a wadyecpos is portrayed as address- 
ing one of his pupils who has rapidly become proficient in 
the art. His first words are worthy of notice (vss. 1-4): 

TloAAGy pabyrav yevonevwy enol, Are, 

Sua 7d voeiy dei Tu kal Woxnv exew 

dareu yeyovins payerpos ék THs oikias 

év odx dAous Seka. penot, word vewtaTos. 
From this we may infer that the time spent as an apprentice 
was usually longer than that here designated. Yet some of 
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the older members of the profession did not believe the art 
could be acquired so quickly, as seen from Sosipater (M. IV, 
482; K. ITI, 314; vss. 6ff.): 


"Ere pd-yepov av AaBys dAnOwov, 

x mados dp0as cis TO mpayp’ eionypevov 

kal Tas Suvdpes Katéxovta Kal Ta paOypara 

amavr’ éetns €id00’, érepdv wou TvXOv 

pavyceras TO mpaypo.. 
Another such padyepos is depicted by Hegesippus (M. IV, 
479; K. III, 312). Dionysius (M. ITI, 551; K. II, 425) 
also portrays a “ayepos in conversation with his pupils, who 
gives timely warning of what is expected of each of them in 
the pursuit of their vocation. Philetaerus (M. ITI, 298; 
K. II, 234) refers to a certain wadye.pos who had more pupils 
than Stratonicus (cf. p. 32, n. 1), while in Euphron (M. IV, 
492; K. III, 322) a pupil speaks proudly of his teacher’s skill. 
We may safely conclude, therefore, that these frequent refer- 
ences had their basis in reality. The older class of paryespou 
would naturally pride themselves on their knowledge of the 
great writers on the art. And their instruction, in turn, would 
be sought by younger members of the profession who came 
under their supervision and acted as their assistants until 
they were competent to take up their occupation alone. 

The rivalry between mdyepo. when a desirable employer 
wished to hire one of their number is well demonstrated in 
a fragment of Posidippus (M. IV, 513; K. ITI, 335), where 
such an employer relates his experience on such an occasion: 

"Ey payepov AapBavev axijKoa 
Ta Tov payeipwv ravO’ a Kal?’ Exdorov KaKd 


dvtepyoaBodvros EXeyov: 6 pev dws odK Exer 


. 


piva Kpituny mpos Tovov, 6 8’ dtu <7d> ordpa 
movnpov, 6 d€ THY yA@TTayv eis aoxypmovas 

> 4 , cal « / 

eriOupias eva Te THY HOvTpaTwv, 


KdBados, kdrogos, xvavoTuKds, TpooKavETLKOs, 
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7 > , “~ > , > “ 7 
Kamvov ov hepwv, Tip ov Pépwv. €K TOU updos 
> ‘ id > Ds e e ‘ 
els Tas praxaipas MAPov: dv els odTooi 
da TOV paxarp@v Tod wupds 7’ €AjAvOev.! 


The better wdyerpor, at least, did not hire to any chance per- 
son who might stand in need of their services. A fragment 
of Diphilus (M. IV, 394; K. II, 553; vss. 4-32), in which a 
pearyerpos converses with a tpazrefo7roids, furnishes trustworthy 
information on the subject, though under the comic disguise: 
Od yap BadiLw rpdrepov av pr Soxipdow 
tis eof 6 Oiwv, } robev cvviorarat 
To Seirvov, 7) KéexAnKev GvOpwrovs Tivas. 
éorw 8 amdvrwv tov yevov por diaypady, 
eis rota pucbodv 7) pvddrreabai pe dei. 
olov T6 Kata Tovpzrdpuov, ei Bovdet, yéevos. 
vavKAnpos arobve Tis edynv, droBadiv 
tov torov } mydddua cuvtpipas ves, 
} popti’ eéppup’ trépavtdos yevopevos: 
apna Tov Towdrov: ovdey Hdéws 
mov yap ovTos, GAN’ daov vopov xdpw. 
dpod 8 rais orovdaior duroyileras 
Tois cvpmrdéovow Srdcov émiBadre pEpos 
Tieis, TAO abrod orddyxv’ Exacros éoBia. 
GAN’ Erepos ciowérdevxev x Bulavriov 
Tpiraios, draOys, evrropynkus, repiyapys » 
eis 8€k’ eri TH pva yeyovéevas Kai dddexa, 
AadGy 7a vadra kal dave’ Epvyydvov, 
adpodicy’ bd KddAAOY paotporois mov: 
tad rodrov iméuré’ cdOds ExBeBynxéra, 
tiv defvav évéBarov, euvjcOnv Avds 
ocwrnpos, éurernya TO Suaxoveiv. 
TOLOUTOS 6 TpdToOS. peELPaKLOV épOv wad. 
Ta. ratpoa BpvKe. Kai orala, ropevopat. 
1Some proverb is doubtless referred to in these last verses, but there seems to 
have been another meaning intended, also. The uaxarpa was a very common utensil 
of the waye:po, and they are represented on the comic stage as carrying one of these. 


‘The successful contestant might, therefore, pass through the ranks of brandished 
waxatpar and the wip Adywv of his rivals. See Meineke’s note on this verse. 
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dr6 cvpBorGv ovvayovra vi Ai?’ érepa rou 
éveBarev eis Tov Kepapov évevpnueva, » 
Ta kpdored’ aroO\Bevra Kal Kexpayora* 
““Owdprov ayopatov mroueiv tis Botderau;” 
& Body, ete. 

It is doubtless true that the most independent of the 
sadryetpor knew beforehand the condition of the persons to 
whom they hired, and were quite as well informed as to the 
employers as the latter were concerning the standing of 
individual paryerpor, 

But when a professional uayerpos had once been hired for 
some special occasion, he could generally be depended upon 
to put forth his best efforts to make the affair a success. He 
particularly desired to know in advance the character of the 
persons who were to be present at the feast he was to pre- 
pare. In this respect he especially differed from the 
éworroids’ (most like the wa@yepos in some points of the pro- 
fession), according to the statement of a mwadyecpos in a frag- 
ment of Dionysius (M. III, 547; K. II, 423) when dis- 
coursing on the art to his employer (vss. 1-35): 


Shddpa por kexdproat, Suypia, vip Tods Geors, 

TavTi mpoeimas: Tov paryepov €idevan 

ToAd Sef yap del rpdrepov ots wéeAAe rroveiv 
‘ deF Xx \ be > a n 

70 Seiavov 7 76 Selrvov éyxeipety roveiv 

dy pev yap & Tis TovT’ éxBAaly povor, 

7 “ ‘ , a ~ Pd 
Tovpov roujca Kata Tpdmov THs Sel, Tiva 
tpomrov mapabeivas 8 7) wor’ } TOs oKEevdacat 
del, wy mpoidytax TovTo pnd ppovtion, 

> / , 3 ‘ s’ > 7, 
OUKETL payerpos, OWorroLos 0” EOTi Tov" 
ov tavTd & éori rovro: odd dindAdAaXeV, 
[woAd]. orparnyos was Kade?’ ds av AG By 
Sivapuv, 6 pevror Suvapevos Kav mpdypacw 
dvaotpadjvat kat duaBrAaQpar ri ov 


1I have collected the available material on the oowouws and shall publish my 
results at some future time. 
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otpatnyos eorw, Hyewov dé Oarepov. 

odtws ed’ Hpiv oxevaoa pev 7 Tepelv 
Hoiopal’ e&pnoai re ai pvoay Td rip 

6 Tuxoy divair’ dv. dorouds 8 ody pdvov 
éotiv 6 rowodros, 6 dé pdyerpos aAXo TL. 
avvideiy Tdrov, Wpav, Tov KaXovVTA, TOV maALV 
darvodvra, wore Sei Kal tiv’ ixBiv dyopdoat 
[od rod ruxovros|. wavra pev AnWe oyxeddv 
del ydp, ov del d& THv TovTwY xdp_ 

exes dpoiay, od’ tony rhv pdovyy. 
"Apxéatparos yéeypade te kal dofdLerar 
Tapa Tis ovTws ws A€ywv TL xpHowpor, 

Ta 7OAAa 8 Hyvonke KovdEe ev AEyet. 

pay wav7’ dxove pyde mavra pavOave, 

tov Biiwv éo0’ evexa Ta yeypappeva., 

Keva. paAXov 7) 7’ Hv ovderw yeypappéeve.. 
ovo’ eorw eimeiv rept payerpixns* eel 
Oe ee 

dpov yap ovK éoxnKeEv, OV 6 KaLpds, 

airy 8 éautijs éore Seomdrys: eav 8 

ev pev ov xpHon TH TEXVYN, TOV THS TUXNS 
kaupov 8 darodeoys, taparoAwdev 4 TEXVN- 

The payeipos spared no pains, then, it would seem, to pro- 
cure the proper food for each occasion and to suit the tastes 
of the persons present. It was especially important that 
they should be apprised of the various tastes of men of dif- 
ferent nationalities, we read in a fragment of Diphilus (M. 
IV, 381; K. II, 545), where a wayepos is introduced in con- 
versation with his employer: 


Tldcot 76 7ARO0s eiow of KeKAnpEvoL 

> \ , , ae »? ‘ 
eis TOUS yapous, BéATLCTE, Kai wéTep’ “ATTiKOi 

LA a» > > i , , Sai 
amavres, 7) KaK TOUpropiov Twes; B. ti, 
Tour’ ot. mpos ve Tov payepov; A. THs TéExvns 
Hyepovia tis €otw airs, & rarep, 
TO Tov Cdopevww TA OTOpaTa mpoEd€evar. 
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olov “Podiovs KéxAnKas* eiavodor dds 
evOis dard Oeppod Tiv peydAnv adrois ordcat, 
drolécas aidovpov 7) A€cBiav, ep’ & 
Xap odd padXov 7) pupivnv mpoceyyxeas. 
B. doreiov 6 oAovpiopds. A. av Bufayriovs, 
ayw0iw onddnoov doa y’ av raparOys, 
‘KdOada Tooas TévTa KaoKopodic Eva. 
da. yap 7d 7AHOos Tov rap’ adrots ixOiwv 
mavres BALxavades ciot Kal perrot Adzys. 
In a city like Athens, whither the tide of commerce brought 
representatives of many nationalities, it was of particular 
consequence that the tastes of various peoples should be 
considered. A fragment of Menander (M. IV, 205; K. III, 
132) makes this care of the wayepo. even more apparent. 
The cyerpos is in conversation with his employer, who speaks 
first: 
Eevov 76 deirvov éoriv trodoxns. B. rivos; 
rrodarrod; Suahépe TH payeipw Todro yap: 
olov Ta vnoLwTiKa TavTi Eevdpua 
év mpor patois ixOvdias tebpappeva 
kal mavrodarois, Tois dApious pev ov mavu 
dXioket,’ GAN’ otTws wapépyws darrerat’ 
tas & évOvAevoas Kal TA KexapvKevpeva 
paddrov mpooedéar’: “Apxadixds Tobvavriov 
adratros év Tots Aomwadios dALoKeTau: 
*Iwvxds tA0vTag: brocrdceas Tow, 
kavoavror, troBivytiavra Bpwpara. 
Anaxippus (M. IV, 459; K. IIT, 296) presents a waryerpos who 
claims that he is careful to know the temperaments of the 
men whom he serves. He has separate dishes (vss. 28 ff.) 
for the philosophers, the lovers, the tax collectors, those of 
different ages. So thoroughly has he studied this branch of 
the art that he boasts (vss. 47 f.): 
"18av 76 rpdowrov yvwoop’ ob Lyre hayeiv 


éxacros buav. 
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A payepos gives similar advice to his pupils in a fragment 
of a play of Posidippus (M. IV. 521; K. ITT, 342; vss. 15 ff.): 


“Orep ovv ireBeunv, TO Kevd xwpav Siov. 

kal TA OTOpa yivworKE TOV KEKANHLEVO. 
aorep yap cis Tappa, THS TExvys mépas 
Toor’ éorw, Gv ev rpoodpayyns mpods TO oTdpa. 


But not only were the tastes consulted with reference to 
the kinds of food, but also in regard to the temperature at 
which it was:served. This is the tenor of the speech of a 
paryerpos in a fragment of Sosipater (M. IV, 482; K. ITI, 
314; vss. 45-56): 


“H ragis codov 
dravTaxov pév ote Kav Tacy TEXVY, 
> cal ¢’ €. A Ss’ NA 3 a 56 
év TH Kal? Hpas 8 worep yyetra oxeddv. 
‘ ‘ ~ > ~ ld 
TO yap wapabeivar Kapedeiv Teraypevws 
gv ‘ \ ‘ | 4 ide? 
éxaota, kal Tov Katpov émi Tovrots idéiv, 
more Sel ruxvorepov érayayeiv, Kai rote Badny, 
kal m@s €xovar pos TO Setmrvov, Kai wére 
” 27 A > lal 4 ‘ 4 
eUKaipov aiTav éote TOV Owv TA pev 
r) x bet x8 2 D L 8f ad 
leppa mapabeivar, ra 8 éxavevra, Ta dé pers, 
ra & dAws dropigavra—taidra wavra dy 
> ~ ~ > , 
év Tos otpatnyikotow eerdfera 


palypacc. 


And, again, in a fragment of Alexis (M. III, 464; K. II, 
361) a mayepos inquires how he shall serve the food on a 
certain occasion—cold or warm or steaming hot—and inso- 
lently expresses his private opinion of one who would have 
all his food served at the same temperature. Athenaeus 
(viii, 354d) states that the wa@yerpor of his day were care- 
ful in all such matters also. And so these wa@yepor must 
needs keep their own senses alert, that they may make no 
mistakes along this line, according to a statement in Machon 


(M. IV, 496; K. IIT, 325). 
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Nor do we want for accounts of the ingenuity displayed by 
payepor on particular occasions. Thus a story is told of a 
certain Soterides (in Euphron, M. IV, 494; K. ITI, 323) 
who deceived a king with his imitation of anchovies at a time 
when the king was unable to secure the real article. A 
payecpos also delights to relate (in Archedicus, M. IV, 435; 
K. III, 276) how he preserved his reputation, when in a 
difficult position, by using olive oil to make a quick fire and 
sending in some of his relishes. while he prepared the fish, 
so as not to seem to be behind time. And even when some 
mistake had been made in his department, the ingenuity of 
the payepos stood him in good stead. Witness the ingen- 
ious device of a wayeipos as proposed in a fragment of a lost 
play of Alexis (M. IIT, 439; K. II, 341) to the one who has 
made some mistake in cooking. The latter is apparently the 
first spokesman in the following dialogue (vss. 1-17): 

*Hyé pou doxet 
mvukrov Tt Owov SeApdxeov. B. dv ye. 
A. Greta tpockéxavxe. B. pndev hpovricns. 
idowov yap TO waBos éori. A. TO Tpdre; 
B. df0s AaBwv Hv cis Aexdvyy tiv’ éyxéas 
Wuxpor, Evvins; era Oepynv rhv xvrpav 
eis Tovéos EvOns: Sidmrvpos yap ovo’ eri 
éer 8’ adbris vorida, cai Lypovpevy 
aomep kionpis AnWerar SreEddous 
coupas, dv’ Sv riv typaciay éxdeerat: 
Ta Kpeddv’ ora 7’ ovK arefnpappeva, 
éyxvAa 8 arpepuel kal Spoowdy tHhv cxEow. 
A. "AmodAov, as iarpixas. & TAavxia, 
tavti ronow. B. Kai raparida y’ aird, wai, 
drav mapatiOns, pavOdveas; epvypéva. 
Grpos yap ovTws ody! mpoorndjoerat 
tais pioiv, GAN’ dvw pad’ elor katapvydv. 
Another pdyepos in Dionysius (M. III, 547; K. II, 423) 
tells how he remedies a mistake with ease and adroitness. 


CSP ees. = > 
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This facility of adapting himself to every occasion that 
may arise, a wayepos in Alexis (M. III, 451; K. II, 351) 
claims, distinguishes him from the oworads, who does not 
possess the same skill. Let us note verses 6-14 of this frag- 
ment: 

Tov dYorouwv oKxevdca xpyoTas povov 

Se? rotor, dAXo 8 ovdev. av pev odv Tix 
6 ratra pedAdAwv eobiew Te Kal Kpieiv 

eis Karpov EOdv, OpeAnoe THY TEXVNV: 

ay  torepily ris Terayperns axpis, 

oor’ 7) rpoortyoavTa xAuaivev mau, 

7) pa) Mpoomrncavta ouvreXreiv Taxv, 
dmreotépnoe THS TExVNS THY BSovnv. 

cis To’s TodurTas Tov pa-yepov eyypadu. 

Despite all their learning, however, we sometimes read 
(cf. Anaxippus in Ath. ix, 403e) of innovators who caused 
physical suffermg to those unfortunate enough to test their 
concoctions. Yet, like the great Seuthes in Posidippus (M. 
IV, 523; K. III, 344), they were more often able to general 
their forces in battle array against the hosts of the attacking 
party. Euphron (M. IV, 487; K. III, 317) even depicts 
the case of an adept in the art of securing booty who alone 
had discovered a way Tov—wp1) yaveiv AvKov Sia Kevjs.' But 
prudence must be exercised by the pa@yepo in practicing 
such tricks, we are told by a wayerpos in another fragment of 
Euphron (M. IV, 492; K. III, 322).? If they are sure of 
receiving their stipulated wages, they must not exceed the 
bounds of their professional discretion in all such matters. 

When pa@yerpou did transgress the limits of their own proy- 
ince, there was trouble as the result. A noteworthy example 
is found in Menander (M. IV, 222; K. ITI, 148), where a 
waryerpos has caused general consternation and confusion by 
undertaking what rightfully belonged to the province of the 


1The name of this wayerpos is Lycus. Cf, vss, 1 and 21. 
2See note on this passage, p. 51, n. 3. 
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tpatreCorrowds and the Snm.oupyds. His officiousness receives 
its just rebuke. Athenaeus (ix, 383b) also speaks of the 
curiosity of the class of payerpor, and in a passage which 
appears to have had its origin in Comedy (Themist., Or. 21, 
262c) the slanderous propensities of their profession are well 
depicted. 

And so we must conclude, I think, that the poets of the 
Middle and the New Comedy have given us a true picture of 
the personal characteristics of the uadyepor of those times, 
however much of what is mainly or purely comic they may 
have combined in the characterization. Not to refer again 
to their prevailing trait of undue boastfulness, they were 
characterized, therefore, by a proper pride in their art and 
all that pertained to it, and used independent methods in its 
advancement. With them 7 wayepiucn téyvn was of prime 
importance at all times and in all circumstances. 

This pride of the wdyepo: in their art is especially exem- 
plified in the preparation of particular dishes. In very many 
passages in Athenaeus the recipes for particular kinds of 
food are given, but it has seemed not a useless task to note 
here how the wayepo of ancient Greek times were experts in 
preparing certain dishes for the table on which they chiefly 
prided themselves. An excellent example of this is found in 
a fragment of Philemon (M. IV, 26; K. II, 500), where a 
payerpos expresses his delight at the skill he has shown in 
cooking a fish: 


‘Os ipepos podrprAGe yp Te Koipave 
.7 L 
Acar poArovte Towov ws éoxevaca. 
vn THV “AOnvav, 98d y’ €or’ einuepeiv 
év dracw: ixOds amaXdds olos yéyove p01, 
e 4 ’ > , 
olov mapardbek’, od mepapyaKkevpevov 
Tupoiow, ovd’ avwbey eEnvOopevor, 
éXAXN olos Hv LOv, kdrrés Ov ToLodTOS Hv" 


ovTws draXdv €dwKa Kal mpaov TO wip 
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éarav Tov ixOwv, ot8€ rurrevOnoopa. 
Gpovov eyever’, Opus drdtav dpracn 
Tov Katamveiy peilov Te mepiTpexer KVKAW 
Typodvea TovTO, Katamveiy 8 éorrovdaxer, 
érepar Sidkovow 88 ravrynv. Tavrov jv. 
tiv Hdoviav 6 mpOros adtav katapabwv 
THs Aowddos, dverndnoe Kapevyev K’KAW 
TH rordd’ Exwv, GrAor 8 diwKov xara wddas. 
eéqv doAvLew: of pev Hpwacdy TL yap, 
oi & ovder, of 8€ ravTa. Kai Tou mapédAaBov 
ixOis roraplous écOiovras BépBopov: 
ei 8 QdaBov dptiws oxapov, 7’ THs “ArtiKns 
yAauxicxov, & Zed cdrep, 7) ’E”Apyous Kdmpov, 
} kK THs LuxvOvos rhs pidrys dv Tots Oeois 
pepe Locedav yoyypov «is Tov odpavov, 
dravres of paydvres éyévovr’ dy Geni. 
aavaciav eipnKxa’ Tors Sn véKpovs, 
drav dodpavOGor, mad Chv waduv. 
This well illustrates the naive joy which one of these profes- 
sional wdyepor might experience over his success in cooking 
a favorite dainty of the Athenians. 

Indeed, fish were such a favorite food with many of the 
Greeks that there is ample evidence of the skill displayed by 
payepo. in their preparation for the table. Antiphanes 
(M. ITI, 130; K. II, 109) gives a list of fish which are 
apparently intended for the knife of the wayepos. In a 
fragment of Alexis (M. IIT, 429; K. II, 335) a payepos 
relates his purchases at the fish-market in comic fashion, and 
boasts that he prepares the sauces and dressings for such as 
these in so elegant style (vss. 21 ff.) do7e rods | Sevrrvodvtas eis 
Ta oad’ €uBadre Troe | éviote Tos dddvTas U1rd Ths Hdovis. 
We read of the method of preparing dried herring in another 
fragment of the same author (M. III, 470; K. II, 366). In 
still a third fragment of Alexis (M. III, 442; K. IT, 344) the 
saurus is a specialty of acertain wdyepos. The pleasure which 
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a Greek audience would take in the description of the prepara- 
tion of certain kinds of fish may be readily inferred from a 
fragment of Sotades (M. ITI, 585; K. II, 447). Here a 
paryerpos narrates at length his methods of dressing and cook- 
ing the various fishes he has bought in the market. In fact, 
the entire art of the wdyepos in this specialty is clearly dis- 
played inthis fragment. In the first place, a careful selection 
of the fish must be made. Then the cleaning of the finny 
creatures and the fire used in cooking them were of importance. 
Nor could the different parts of the fishes be treated in the 
same way. The manner of cooking them was also to be con- 
sidered, as well as the spices and condiments used in dressing 
them for the table. When finally they were served, daintily 
arranged among herbs of different species and with the varie- 
ties of sauces employed for various fishes, they might be 
truly called dishes fit for kingly mouths.’ 

Let us now turn to a consideration of a few of the other 
dishes much in favor among the Greeks. Squids have been 
mentioned in some of the fragments of Comedy already 
quoted. The preparation of the squid is described in Alexis 
(M. IIT, 416; K. II, 323). We find a longer passage on the 
same topic from the same author (M. ITI, 471; K.II, 367): 


Snrias téoas 
Spaxpuns muds Tpis: Tov Se Tas wey TAEKTavas 
kat mrepvyu. cvvrepwv EOas roid, 
70 8 GAXo cpa Katateuwy zodAovs KUBovs 
opnoas Te Aerrois GACt, ServowvTwv dpa 
éml 76 taynvov cilov éxiveiwy héepw. 
Boeotian eels were especially a delicacy with the Greeks, 
and in Antiphanes (M. ITI, 125; K. Il, 105) we have a de- 
scription of the cooking of an eel (vss. 1-7): 


1A large number of passages from Archestratus and other writers relating to 
the cooking of fish might be quoted from Athenaeus (cf. vii, 310b, 278a, 303e, 306a, 
321¢, 325f), as well as other passages from Greek Comedy (cf. Anaxilas, M. III, 346, 
K. II, 269; Timocles, M. ITI, 591, K. II, 451) on the same subject. 


* 
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"H re yap cvvevypos 
Tis év8ov ovens éyxedvs Bow ria. 
tpneioa Koirous év BvOoie. kaxxa ins 
xAuaiver’, aipeO’, aperar, raprAdLerar, 
mpookael’: dare pnd’ ay ei xaAKods Exwv 
puxtinpas cioéAOox tis, eeAOeiv maALv 
eixn Tocavrnv efaxovtile: mvonv. 


Fragments of Eubulus (M. III, 222, 223; K. II, 176, 177) 
also contain references to the-eel, while the conger eel is 
mentioned by Alexis (M. III, 466; K. IT, 363). 

The payepos at the banquet depicted by Athenaeus de- 
scribes (ix, 381a—c) in detail with much pride the manner 
in which he has prepared the roast pig which he now serves 
up to them. 

The feast described by Mnesimachus (M. III, 568; K. 
II, 437) is perhaps a fair example of the extravagant luxuries 
of the table among the Greeks of later times. The varieties 

“of meats here mentioned would doubtless require a number 
of professional payepor for their preparation. 

Candaulus is a dish of which a payepos boasts his know]l- 
edge in a fragment of Alexis (M. III, 462; K. II, 360; 
vss. 1-6): 

, "Exc 5€ cou rapa Todo KavdavAov Twa 
mapabncopev. B. xavdavdov; ovdx édndoxa 
<xdvOavrov> ove’ axyKko’ ovderwrore. 
A. Gavpacrov éudv eipnya: ravy rodiv & éyo 
éav 7apa® cor, rpooKkar de Tors SaxTvAOUs 
TAVTO YE xaipwv. 
A payeipos in Philemon (M. IV, 18; K. II, 493) claims that 
he alone can make the candaulus, while in Nicostratus (M 
IIT, 284; K. II, 224) we read of a wayeipos who could not 
make black broth, but understood the art of making @piov 
«ai kavdavrov, He was evidently not a Spartan cook, since, 
as we have seen (Plut. Vit. Lyc. 46 E; Inst. Lac. 236 F), 
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the Spartans were noted for their black broth. The dish 
called @piov, on the other hand, was peculiarly Athenian, we 
learned from Dionysius (M. III, 547; K. II, 423). 

Royal pea-soup and caper-plant were the specialties of a 
paryepos in Demetrius (M. IV, 539; K, III 357), while the 
cooking of lentils had been taught a wayeipos by a native, as 
represented in a passage from Antiphanes (M. IIT, 95; K. 
II, 82). 

Nicostratus (M. ITT, 281; K. II, 221) represents a wayer- 
pos famous for a dish called parrin. 

Other dishes described by payepo: at the banquet of the 
Deipnosophists are the podovytia (Ath. ix, 403d), podond 
(Ath. ix, 406a), wipa (xiv, 662d). 

Some idea of the seasonings used may be got from a frag- 
ment of Alexis (M. III, 437; K. II, 343), while Diphilus 
(M. IV, 383; K. II, 546) represents a uayerpos who is con- 
versant with the best of them. 

But even without further proof, such as has just been 
adduced, we might justly infer from a single fragment of 
Euphron (M. IV, 486; K. III, 317), already quoted, that 
each pdyepos of any note among the Greeks had his own 
special dish in which he took particular pride and interest. 
Here (vss. 5-12) the accomplishments of the seven sages 
are enumerated, each of them having gained distinction by 
a different means in the practice of his art. In Athenaeus 
(xii, 521c) we even read of the discoveries of wayepo being 
protected by law against use by others than the inventors. 

This brief review of some of the dishes on which indi- 
vidual Greek wayepor especially prided themselves may serve 
to furnish some idea of the extent to which 7) wayerpiuxn Téexvn 
was carried among the people of this nation. Every true 
uayecpos took pleasure, not only in learning what had been 
taught by those of his profession in the past, but also in 
making some fresh contribution to the art. _The menu card 
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(ypappartel(Svov, Ath. ii, 49d) of these ancient times must 
have contained repeatedly items of courses that would whet 
the curiosity as well as the appetites of the Greeks. 

We are not now surprised, therefore, at the claim of a 
payepos in Philemon Junior (M. IV, 68; K. II, 540), who 
contends for skill in the cooking of meats and concludes with 
these words (vss. 6—9): 


Mdyepés éorw odx cov Lophpvow 

éxwv Tis EAOn Kai padxarpav mpds Tia, 

ov’ ay Tis eis Tas Aowddas ixOis éuBadry, 

GAN gore Tis Hpovynors év TO Tpdypate. 
And the same thought as is expressed in Dionysius (M. ITI, 
547; K. II, 423; vss. 33 ff.) recurs many times in the comic 
fragments: 

Airy 8 éavris éore deordrys. éav 8 

eb pev od xpyoy TH TEXVy, TOV THs TEXVYS 

xatpov 8’ dzrodeons, taparrdAwAev 4 TEXVN. 

But we must recognize the existence of a distinct art of 
the waye.pos, particularly when we observe the many refer- 
ences to it in writers other than the comic poets. Plato and 
Aristotle evidently admit the existence of the art, as such, in 
their day, as may be seen from various passages.’ It is note- 
worthy that Plato generally mentions this art in connection 
with the profession of the physician.” In Gorgias, 500B, 
we find this statement: Kal éri@nv rov pév rept tas Hdovas 
THY payeipiKny éurreipiav, adr’ od Téyvnv, TOV Sé TrEpl Td ayabov 
Thy tatpixny téxvnv. With this we may compare Gorgias, 
491 A, where the payepor are spoken of along with the 
oxuTotdpot as of not much influence in the state. When we 
remember, however, that in Plato’s time this art was already 
beginning to play so important a réle in the life of the 


1Cf, Plato, Rep. 332C; Euthyd. 301D; De lege (Minos), 316E-317A; Aristot., 
Polit. T 11, 1282, 14 ff.; De anima, 9, 4854, 32. 


2Cf. Plato, Polit. 289A; De virtute, 316A and D; Gorg. 500B. 
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Greeks, we need not be surprised that a philosopher like 
Plato should not hold the art in any too great esteem. 

Hippocrates also recognizes this art (Peri Diaites i, 18) 
and Theophrastus (Char. xx, 8 and 9) is acquainted with 
pdyerpos ed TO dypov oxevadtwr. In later writers, as one would 
expect, there are frequent references to the art of the wadyeipos, 
as we have already observed, for it came to be a decided 
factor in the Greek life after Alexandrian times. And so 
the words of Dio Chrysostom (lxxi, 378R.) are not unex- 

pected: "AAAA dyot Kal TOV ToLovTwY ewrreLpos Elvat, pwaryeLpt- 
Kis 88 Kal oivoyolas kal Tis ddXns dmrdons Siaxovlas, & gnot 
Tovs xelpovas Tois ayabois SiaxoveicOa.' The evil effects of 
the practice of this art are enumerated by Hermogenes 
(Proleg. rhet., IV, 22, 10, Waltz). In Plutarch’s time, as 
frequent references have shown, the art was still recognized. 
Compare De fortuna, 99C: Kai repi dptuow dor hv payet- 
pixnv dvopatoper. 

It is quite unnecessary to refer to Athenaeus again, 
throughout whose book, as we now know, there are practically 
innumerable allusions to the art. 

And so we must conclude that for several centuries 
 payepixn téxvn not only held its own among the Greeks, 
but grew to such proportions as I have attempted to describe, 
particularly after the oriental influences began to assert 
themselves in the fifth century before our era. 


1Cf. Lucian, De parasito, 843, 844. 
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